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& CO., Inc. 
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PORTRAITS, Inc. 
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Family Portraits ¢ Official Portraits 


Miniature Portraits e Portraits from Photographs 19 East 64th Street, New York 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
Lois Shaw : Helen Appleton Read 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS ray 


ARE SUPERIOR he Hae 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL Ad 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND y 
SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA har P 
STANDARD OIL COLORS a 
@ ore the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically } = 
pure pigment. 
@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Nex? Issue 


Feature article of next issue will be 
an interview with the internationally 
famous architect and Bauhaus founder, 
Walter Gropius. Supplementing the in- 
terview will be a report on the big 
Gropius retrospective opening at the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Art 
on January 8. 

In answer to requests for the re- 
instatement of the national calendar of 
exhibitions, the DiGEsT will resume pub- 
lication of this feature next issue. 


Note: Scheduled for this issue, the 
profile of sculptor David Smith will 
appear later this season. 


The Art Digest is published semi-monthly October 
to May and monthly June to September by The 
Art Digest, Inc., at 116 East 59th Street, New 
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dresses and allow three weeks for change. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices. 116 East 59th St.. New 
York 22, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 9-7621. Indexed 
in Art Index. Not résponsible for unsolicited 
manuscripts or photographs. The Art Digest, Vol. 
26, No. 6, December 15, 1951. 
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More Anniversary Comments 

Sm: ... It (Silver Anniversary Issue] 
was most informative on all the different 
fields of art activity, and I especially 
found a silver mine of information in the 
bibliography assembled by the 10 authori- 
ties. This has encouraged me to get a 

special donation for our library. 
Lee H. B. MALONE, Director 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


Sm: ... (I) received the Silver Anni- 
versary Issue and... read it with great 
interest. I found the content stimulating 
and timely—an excellent mirror of the 
great vitality of the artistic life of our 
country. 

I congratulate you on the fine work 
which bodes well for the future... . 

Jutius S. HELD 
Professor of Fine Arts 
Barnard College 


Words Gratefully Received 

Sir: . pleasantly surprised to read 
your editorial and Mr. Millier’s article con- 
cerning the controversy going on here 
{Dicest, Nov. 15]. 

Your editorial, I believe, sums up the 
situation beautifully and for those who 
have, thus far, taken a beating from the 
press, your words are gratefully re- 
ceived. . . 

BERNARD ROSENTHAL 
Malibu, California 


Lunatics and Loose Definitions 

Sir: First I should like to offer my con- 
gratulations on your strongly felt, clearly 
worded editorial about the lunatic fringe 
in wos Angeles. [Dicest, November 15.] 
I am sure that not only artists but every- 
one who is concerned with preserving free- 
dom in this country will agree with you. 

Secondly, I wish to take exception, as 
strongly as possible, to Ralph Pearson’s 
invidious vaporings. He attacks a group of 
artists whom he identifies only as the 
School of New York. Now the artists who 
make up this loosely defined, informal 
group are very different one from another. 
A good many of them would probably 
agree with Pearson as to the necessity of 
form, of some kind of discipline, in art. 
And these qualities are often very much 
in evidence in the work of DeKooning, 
Motherwell, Hofmann, Tomlin, Gottlieb 
and a few others. 

Pearson remarks that “the sense of or- 
der is in man.” Presumably then it is in 
these artists, and if he would take a 
closer look at their work, and if necessary 
learn a little about their working meth- 
ods, he would see that order is achieved 
in the work. 

There are many bad phrases in Pear- 
son’s article—especially this: “The artist 

. is not fooling anybody but himself, 
maybe. . . .” This is the most flagrant 
demagogic question begging. That word 
“maybe” tends to cast doubt on the sin- 
cerity of these artists... . One may agree 
with [Pearson] that the artist should 
“build order out of chaos,” but having ac- 
cepted this proposition, unless one wishes 
to follow Pearson into the camp of the 
Donderoites and Philistines, one must 
scrutinize his definitions and his muddled 
thinking. Let him identify his targets by 
name—allow them to answer back. 

Cart P. MiiLLer 
New York, N. Y. 
Critique of Critics 

Sir: May I use your precious space to 
remark on two separate items in the De- 
cember 1 issue? 

The first is from the Matisse review by 
Mr. James Fitzsimmons. After discovering 
the “polarity” of Matisse’s art, Mr. F. says 
“His [Matisse’s] art begins and ends as 


4 


it should—at the level of the eye.” Now, I 
find this a highly original observation and 
I intend to use it (with only slight modifi- 
cation) in all my future evaluations of art. 
Whenever my heart or my mind is touched, 
I will remember to use caution. Dear Mr. 
F.! Don’t be so afraid of “emotionally 
weighted subjects.” Matisse is full of them. 
Nude women, for instance—or just people. 
No great painter ever let emotionally 
weighted subjects do all the work. On the 
other hand, no great artist rejected such 
subjects, and no real artist in the past ever 
made a distinction between form and con- 
tent, between the level of the eye and the 
level of the heart. 

Which leads me to the review of the new 
Ben Shahn book. Here it is your Mr. J. 
Benton who says bad things, among them 
this remarkable quote: “It is no longer 
heresy to assert that the world’s great 
painters—be they Giotto, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Titian, or Picasso—chose their lit- 
erary content largely for its relevance to 
the plastic and/or formal ideas with which 
they were concerned at a particular time. 
The content was of no great moment.” 
Maybe that’s not heresy, but it’s some- 
thing just as bad. Giotto no doubt chose 
the story of Saint Francis because it was 
such a lovely plastic idea, and the monks 
were pleased because it was such a fine 
formal solution. And Piero’s women are 
so elegant and mysterious because he was 
such a wizard with the Golden Section. 
And the others you leave out, Mr. B.! 
Like Daumier for instance, who hated the 
poignant, and Rembrandt, who was really 
only interested in light and dark. 

Dear critics, beware of fashionability! 
Please go back and read the stuff that 
appeared in the columns of the American 
(or European) art magazines from 1900 
to, say, 1930. The sad and sometimes foolish 
errors those critics made was not due to 
a Victorian hangover, stupidity, ignorance, 
or indifference. On the contrary, most of 
these people were serious and cultured 
gentlemen. Their mistake consisted of 
falling into line, of accepting the latest 
mode as the only standard. A little inde- 
pendent thinking would, at this moment, 
do the art world a world of good. 

AL LERNER 
New York, N. Y. 


No Gambles at Downtown 

Sir: Your editorial, “Gambles and Gim- 
bels” [Dicest, Dec. 1], was especially in- 
teresting to us because in our recently 
opened Ground-Floor Room we embarked 
on a “buying” program with the full con- 
viction that this experiment will set a new 
standard of gallery practice highly bene- 
ficial to the American artist. The picture 
you presented in the editorial, while fac- 
tual, is so angled that it is prejudicial to 
the store and more so to the dealer. We 
are naturally concerned, since our method 
may be interpreted within the same classi- 
fication. ™ 

Neither the public, the press, nor many 
of the artists are familiar with the dis- 
tinctions in current gallery practice, and 
assume that all dealers function alike. A 
large majority automatically assume that 
the artist is always the victim. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to point up the facts, to 
explain that even in the consignment sys- 
tem, the practice varies widely. There are 
four disparate methods: 

1. In the major galleries where old mas- 
ters are sold, the contemporary American 
artists who are given one-man exhibitions 
pay all the expenses of the exhibition, 
and/or bring to the gallery an audience 
of potential buyers for the old masters. 

2. In a large number of the existing gal- 
leries, the artist pays a set fee for rental 
and all expenses. 





3. In an equal number of galleries, the 
artist is listed on the roster as a “regu- 
lar,” but pays for the advertising, the cata- 
logue printing, the mailing, the “cooking 
sherry” at the opening, or part of the 
cumulative one-man show expense, and 
sometimes contributes paintings to the 
gallery as membership dues. 

4. The system practiced by the fewest 
galleries which do the most to promote 
the artist, reputation-wise and financially, 
is a permanent sponsorship, with no ex- 
pense to the artist whatever, other than 
the 334% commission when a sale is ef- 
fected. The Downtown Gallery has always 
practiced this method, in spite of the 
deficit caused by the ever-mounting over- 
head. American Folk Art and Harnett 
have served to fill the financial gap. 

Unfortunately, there is no categorical 
distinction made by the press or the pub- 
lic, and the few galleries that practice 
system No. 4 are grouped with the others, 
and are subject to the general criticism. 

It is true that the consignment system 
has its faults, too. It does not offer all 
the artists included a real sense of se- 
curity. And, in the rapid fluctuations of 
fashion and taste, the artist’s income 
varies considerably. However, it does of- 
fer him freedom to paint as much as he 
pleases, as he pleases. It does encourage 
the dealer to look upon the artist as a 
creative human being (rather than a mere 
producer) and upon his work as an ex- 
pression of such a person (rather than 
merchandise). Because the dealer, to exist, 
must maintain a sizable roster of artists, 
and there are many dealers today, the 
number of reputations abuilding is far 
greater than ever in Europe, even during 
the golden ’20s. And many more artists 
proportionately live on their art in this 
country. But even the best consignment 
system is far from ideal. And it was with 
this thought that we inaugurated the 
Ground-Floor Room. 

In the Ground-Floor Room, we are giv- 
ing each artist a guarantee of purchases 
each year, plus all costs of presentation 
and promotion. The artists are giving the 
gallery options for four years further to 
purchase outright from their production, 
paying on an annually rising scale. The 
prices are mutually agreed upon. The art- 
ists have been told that the aim of the 
venture is to attract the less experienced 
and more adventurous buyer, to widen 
the art-market, and that consequently we 
must buy at low prices in order to sell 
at equally low prices. The guarantee 
means that the artist has the security 
of our faith and a minimum income, with 
no demand on amount of production or on 
aesthetic direction. The gallery pays more 
for pictures by the less productive artist, 
at prices commensurate with the artist's 
prolificacy, selling at comparable prices. 
Hence, we do not expect to find ourselves 
glutted with forced production to fulfill 
an unreasonable contract. And because we 
have chosen nine artists at once—artists 
selected from thousands available, artists 
in whom we have strong faith on a long- 
term basis—we feel that our investment is 
sound. We consider it a slowly maturing 
“gilt-edge” security which may take years 
to show a profit. We consider it an oppor- 
tunity for the artist to work under the 
most favorable conditions offered at this 
time. We feel that—if our judgment is 
true—the artist, the gallery, and the pub- 
lic, will benefit greatly. And we are sure 
that none of the paintings we buy will 
end up in a bargain basement. Our faith 
has paid off in the past. And the extra- 
ordinary response to the Ground-Floor 
Room gives indication that the system 
will be successful, and may in time be 
come the accepted standard for all gal- 
leries. ... 

EpitH GREGOR HALPERT, Director 
The Downtown Gallery 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mish-Mash at the Met 


Q@oMEHow, whenever the question of 

the Met’s competitions has come up, 
along with it there arises an insistent 
image of a hippopotamus struggling to 
perform a trained seal’s balancing act. 
Most people’s feeling toward the beast 
as well as toward the Met is one of 
sympathy for a well-meaning blunderer. 

As an example of what difficulties 
the Met gets itself into in the course 
of trying to do right, we have the reac- 
tion of artists to the juries selected for 
the museum’s competitions. Last year, 
18 avant-garde artists refused to enter 
the painting show because, they claimed, 
the Met had picked a jury “notoriously 
hostile to advanced art.” This year, the 
tables were turned. Wheeler Williams, 
president of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, in refusing to submit to a jury 
on which “modernists” Hugo Robus, 
David Smith and William Zorach 
served, spoke on behalf of non-partici- 
pating academicians. “You don’t enter 
a German shepherd in the Pekingese 
class,” he commented. “Judges of Pek- 
ingese are excellent judges, no doubt, 
but not out of their class.” 

While all this hullaballoo has been 
going on, of course, nobody has both- 
ered to ask just what kind of a jury 
the Met should have selected, or wheth- 
er another jury could have done a bet- 
ter job of picking from photographs, 
or even whether any jury should have 
been selected at all. 

Apparently the Met decided upon the 
jury method as the fairest method. Ap- 
parently, too, the Met tried to make 
the fairest method even fairer by rep- 
resenting all points of view. The in- 
tentions were good enough, but some- 
how, the intentions were aborted. 

Anyone who has served on a jury 
knows what happens to integrity when 
a show has to be selected. In most 
cases jurors display remarkable flexibil- 
ity of ideals. A good proportion of the 
work in any juried show gets in by 
virtue of the swapped vote: “I'll let 
you have my weight on that unspeak- 
able piece, if you will go along with me 
on this.” Needless to say, the bigger the 
jury, the more points of view there are 
to satisfy, the more the problem is 
compounded, and the more the results 
become a mish-mash. 

There is probably no single solution 
to this problem, but one likely answer 
is to do away with the jury system. 
When one person picks a show, a single 
Standard of quality is exercised; and 
if that standard is high, the show is 
apt to be better than average. 


December 15, 1951 





But perhaps the whole concept of the 
cross-section ought to be challenged. 
Most of our big shows today attempt 
to put all of contemporary art into 
capsule form. Most of them are colossal 
hodge-podges, samplings. They are of- 
fered on the assumption that people 
prefer tasting canapes to digesting 
whole meals. On the taste theory, each 
artist is given token representation, 
year in and year out. This is fair; but 
is it stimulating? is it revealing? is it 
sensible? The answer may be found 
up at the Met today. 

The alternative, of course, is for the 
museum to exercise a trustee-given pre- 
rogative: selection. Instead of showing 
100 artists at a clip, each represented 
by one item, why shouldn’t the Met or 
any other large museum show 10 art- 
ists, each represented by 10 items? Why 
show the same artists every year when 
no artist can develop significantly in a 
year’s time? Why not show fewer art- 
ists, but show them well, and then not 
show them egain for a few years? In 
the long run, the system should work 
to everyone’s advantage, and at least 
the drabness, the mediocrity of the 
“sampling” would be avoided. 

A method such as this presupposes 
some responsibility on the part of the 
museum. It means that the museum 
can no longer put the burden of deci- 
sion into the hands of jurors. But as 
long as the Met has embarked on an 
ambitious program in the field of con- 
temporary art, it has no recourse but 
to start accepting responsibility for the 
results of its program. 

Within the next five years, the Met- 
ropolitan will be purchasing contempo- 
rary sculpture with an appropriation of 
$100,000 which has been set aside for 
that purpose by the Trustees. In his 


ALFRED LENZ: The Dragon Fly 








foreword to the sculpture show’s cat- 
alogue, Robert Beverly Hale, associate 
curator of American art, points out 
that this unrestricted fund has been al- 
located because “it is felt that the col- 
lection of contemporary American sculp- 
ture should be brought into balance 
with the collection of American paint- 
ing, which for many years has had the 
specific support of the Hearn Funds for 
its improvement.” 

With the sculpture show as a point 
of departure, the current bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum carries a sur- 
vey of the Met’s American sculpture 
accessions, 1872-1951. Among the illus- 
trations for that article are several 
gewgaws which should cause the Met 
considerable embarrassment. One of 
these is a Rogers Fund acquisition of 
1920, The Dragon Fly (Anna Pavlova) 
by Alfred Lenz (see _ illustration). 
Alongside of the heaven-bound nymph, 
we reproduce another aspirer, fourth 
prize winner in the current Met show. 

The parallels between these two 
graces in ecstasy are obvious. But con- 
sidering that the damsel on the left is 
the product of an era which exulted 
in its own vulgarity, and considering 
our current contempt for that vulgar- 
ity, the glories that have accrued to 
Eve are rather discouraging. 

The article in the bulletin closes on 
this note: “In view of the lively state 
of sculpture today as demonstrated in 
this exhibition (“American Sculpture, 
1951”] we may say that the future of 
the collection looks particularly promis- 
ing.” This is a statement which every- 
one would like to believe, but as long 
as banality—whether it is vintage 1920 
or vintage 1951—is honored at the Met, 
no expenditure of funds will bring good 
contemporary art into its collection. 


JOSEPH J. GREENBERG, JR.: Eve 
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FRENCH 16TH-CENTURY TAPESTRY: Two FLEMISH 15TH-CENTURY TAPESTRY: Two Scenes 
Seigneurs and a Page Holding a Fal- from the Story of Queen Esther and King 
con. Lent by French and Company Ahasuerus. Lent by the Minneapolis Institute 


Swiss 15TH-CENTURY TAPESTRY: The Annunciation. Lent by French and Company 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE 12TH-13TH C. 
SILK FRAGMENT: Drinking Women 
From Cooper Union 


‘Two Thousand Years 
By Charles C. Cunningham* 


PROBABLY one of the most compre- 
hensive exhibitions of its kind ever as- 
sembled, ‘“‘Two Thousand Years of Tap- 
estry Weaving” embraces the art of 
the tapestry weaver in a fascinating 
panorama of history, of gods and god- 
desses, of biblical life, of courtiers and 
ladies, and of birds, animals and plants 
from the Egyptian and Graeco-Roman 
periods through the Middle Ages to 
modern times, touching, as well, on the 
Near and Far East and Peru. An am- 
bitious undertaking, it is the result of 
collaboration between the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford and the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. On view in Hart- 
ford until January 27, it will later visit 
Baltimore, where it will be shown from 
February 27 to March 25. 

Loans to this show have been made 
from great collections both in Europe 
and America. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum have lent a delightful Franco- 
Burgundian animal tapestry from their 
primary collections, while the Musée.de 
Cluny is sending the sixth in the set 
of famous Vie Seignuriale Tapestries, 
five of which were shown in the exhibi- 
tion of French tapestries seen a few 
years ago in New York and Chicago. 
From Madrid comes one of Goya’s Ca- 
prices, rarely seen in this country, and 
Birmingham, England, has contributed 
two splendid English tapestries from 
the Sheldon and William Morris looms. 

The major part of the 182 tapestries 
to be shown are from this country and 
reveal the extraordinary richness of 
the American collections. Among the 


*Charles C. Cunningham is Director of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Conn. 
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WOOL AND LINEN FRAGMENT: Reclining Genius 


From Philadelphia Museum 


of Tapestry Weaving’: A Panorama of History 


early tapestries included are the famous 
Boar and Lion Hunt from the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Collection, the Clavis Tunic 
from the Brooklyn Museum, the St. 
Theodore tapestry from Harvard’s Fogg 
Art Museum as well as superb exam- 
ples from the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the Textile Museum in Washington, and 
other collections. From the Cooper 
Union Museum there is the famous 
Hispano - Moresque, Drinking Women, 
formerly in the J. P. Morgan collection. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
contributed handsomely to all sections 
of the exhibition. To the medieval group 
of tapestries it has sent the renowned 
Courtiers with, Roses as well as the 
Gould Arras, Care of the Falcon. From 
the Minneapolis Institute of Art comes 
the magnificent Hunting Party with 
Falcons, woven for Marguerite of An- 
jou. Duveen Brothers have sent the 
delightful Allegory of Honor. The ele- 
gant tapestry showing Penelope at her 
loom, a fragment from a set woven for 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
is a loan from the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, while the Detroit Institute of 
Arts has sent its Eros Triumphant as 
well as Vertue and Pomona. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, con- 
tributing the largest share to the ex- 
hibition (over 30 items), has lent its 
Ferrara tapestry after designs by Co- 
simo Tura, as well as the delightful 
Nuremburg antependium of the Virgin 
with Saints. The Annunciation, after 
designs by Mantegna, is lent by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. A Vanderbank 
from the Yale University Art Gallery, 
a Russian tapestry from the Walters 
Gallery, Baltimore, and two Norwegian 
tapestries from the Worcester Art Mu- 


seum demonstrate the skill of the weav- 
ers of Northern Europe outside France 
and Flanders. 

The 18th century is characterized by 
a charming Boucher, which, with the 
early 16th-century Flemish tapestry 
symbolic of Time [see cover], is among 
the many important pieces lent to the 
exhibition by French & Company. 

The Middle Eastern and the Far 
Eastern sections reveal a different style 
and technique of tapestry weaving. 
Here, silk replaces the wool and linen 
thread used for the most part by Occi- 
dental weavers. To this part of the ex- 
hibition have come fascinating exam- 
ples from the collections of the Metro- 
politan, the Minneapolis Institute, the 
Seattle Art Museum. 

The remarkable contribution of the 
Peruvians to the art of tapestry weav- 
ing is notably represented by examples 
from the Cleveland, Brooklyn, and Mon- 
treal museums, the Detroit Institute, 
the John Wise Collection, New York, 
and the Atheneum itself. Perhaps one 
of the most unique pieces in the ex- 
hibition is the tiny Miniature Shirt 
(lent by Mr. and Mrs. A. Bradley Mar- 
tin, New York) which is believed to 
have nearly 2,000 stitches to the square 
inch. From the Colonial period of Peru 
are a remarkable Creolerie Hanjing 
from G. Schmidt y Pizarro of Lima, 
Peru, and the extraordinary Danse Ma- 
cabre, Pope and Emperor from the Tex- 
tile Museum, Washington. 

The exhibition has been selected by 
Adéle Coulin Weibel, curator emeritus 
of textiles at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, who has compiled a comprehen- 
sive catalogue with a distinguished in- 
troduction and 50 illustrations. 
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LAZAREVICH: Woman with Lyre 
Honorable Mention 


HARKAVY: Two Men 
First Prize, $1,500 


PATTISON: Striding Man 
Third Prize, $1,500 


‘American Sculpture, 1951’: The Met Makes Contrast Paramount 


By Belle Krasne - 


INSTALLED in the cavernous Great 
Hall of the Metropolitan Museum, 
“American Sculpture, 1951” is the sec- 
ond of a three-part lament on the state 
of the nation’s art. Like its predecessor, 
the current show (which remains on 
view through February 24) is a cross- 
section. But unlike last year’s painting 
exhibition, which numbered 307 items, 
this sculpture show has been merci- 
fully restricted to 101. 


To dispose of the facts: the show was 
selected on the basis of photographs 
by a jury comprising Donal Hord of 
California; Robert Laurent of Indiana; 
Cecil Howard, Hugo Robus, David 
Smith and William Zorach, all of New 
York; and Robert Beverly Hale, the 
Metropolitan’s associate curator of 
American art. To this not-so-balanced 
jury, almost 1,100 of the country’s sculp- 
tors submitted about 5,000 photographs 
of entries. It took three long days of 
deliberation for the jury to come up 
with its selection and with what Hale, 
in the introduction to the show’s hand- 
some catalogue, calls an impression of 
“the remarkable eclecticism of our 


' time.” Work selected for the exhibition 


comes from 18 states. New York has 
a strong lead with 56 items, or more 
than half the total shown. (In last 
year’s show, 34 states, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia were represented.) 


As in the painting show, awards here 
total $8,000. They were determined by 
a jury comprising sculptors José de 
Creeft and Jacques Lipchitz, and Henri 
Marceau, associate director of the Phil- 
adelphia Museum. Top prize—$3,500— 
went to Minna Harkavy, Estonian-born 
New Yorker, for Two Men, a cumber- 
some patined cast-stone composition of 
hulking figures related by answering 
gestures. Second prize of $2,500 went 
to Rhys Caparn’s Animal Form I, a 
hydrocal beast, blandly simplified in 


_ the manner of a Marini, and antiqued 


with a green and gold patine. Chicagoan 
Abbott Pattison took the $1,500 third 


prize for his Lipchitz-inspired bronze, 
Striding Man. Joseph J. Greenberg, Jr., 
of Huntington Valley, Pa., took a $1,000 
fourth prize for his buxom bronze 
nymph, Eve (see p. 5). Mention was 
awarded to Californian Emil Lazarevich 
for an eclectic draped female figure, 
Woman with Lyre. 


Actually, there isn’t much difference 
between this year’s show and _ last 
year’s, but there’s been a sleight-of- 
hand performance in the installation 
of the sculpture. Last year’s installation 
did little or nothing to play down me- 
diocrity. This year’s installation makes 
contrast paramount—-and where the 
even pace drew a blank in 1950, strong 
contrast is bound to draw a response 
in 1951. Perhaps the show itself is noth- 
ing but a gesture of compromise in the 
large; but this installation does im- 
prove its looks in the little. 


Up at the Met today, the middle 
ground is absorbed by strong flanking 
movements. The academic host, on the 
left of the entrance hall, is marshaled 
by Paul Manship’s huge and preposter- 
ous pair of GI Buddies, as banal a 
statue as was ever discussed over a 
samovar. Meanwhile, the experimentals 
across the hall huddle under the em- 
blem of a torpedo—Archipenko’s 14- 
foot, blade-like iron Figure—which sug- 
gests, but in no way proves, that might 
makes right. The overflow from both 
antagonistic factions— chiefly smaller 
pieces—spills into a gallery alongside 
the grand stairway. 

On the basis of this show, the whole 
concept of the Met’s juried competi- 
tions might be challenged. Given the 
jury, the show was a foregone conclu- 
sion, polarity and all. David Smith and 
Cecil Howard are strange and opposite 
bedfellows, and their handiwork is ap- 
parent: the show resembles that well- 
known little, curly forelocked girl. Cer- 
tainly, when it is bad, it is horrid. Plast- 
ers in the academic section look like 
fugitives from the Met’s old cast room 
or the basement. In the opposite camp, 


under the bannerhead of experiment, 
there is sloppy craftsmanship, super- 
ficiality, and me-tooism. 

For what it’s worth, the jury ob- 
viously worked to the best of its ability. 
It isn’t easy to select a show on the 
basis of submitted photographs. And it 
isn’t always possible to represent an 
artist at his best when an artist almost 
invariably misjudges his own efforts. 

One must also consider what passed 
before the jury. Hale notes in the cata- 
logue: “Though trends in painting and 
sculpture have always been closely al- 
lied, it was observed that our sculptors 
have been less willing than our paint- 
ers to abandon realism, to relinquish 
natural form.” Though I cannot agree 
with his conclusion (“it is natural that 
men who work in three dimensions 
should cling to objective reality while 
those who work in two dimensions are 
forsaking it’), I can see what the jury 
might have been up against. 

[Continued on page 34] 
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NoTRE DAME DE TOUTE GRACE, ASSY 





Chapel at Assy: A 20th-Century Canterbury 


By Jerome Mellquist 


Ir CANTERBURY could once attract pil- 
grims and inspire the pen of a Chaucer, 
today the church at Assy is attracting 
not only the faithful but many an art 
connoisseur. Comfortably it nestles in 
a ravine beholding at the one side the 
snow-patched Mont Blanc and on the 
other a whole range of protective peaks. 
Here, at a sanatorium center for tuber- 
cular patients, has been constructed a 
church decorated by such modern art- 
ists as Rouault, Léger, Bazaine, Matisse 
and Braque. It stands thus as a kind 
of historical marker, since never before 
have such “outcasts” been welcomed 
into the institutional fold and actually 
commissioned to embellish it for regu- 
lar communicants. 

If the air at this Alpine height is 
tonic, the chronicle of this imagina- 
tive endeavor is even more bracing. 
It appears that some 20 years ago, the 
Abbé Devemy, obliged to reside here 
because of his own tubercular ailment, 


STAINED GLASS DESIGNED BY ROUAULT 





concluded that the community needed 
a new church. Only so could its stead- 
ily increasing population be accommo- 
dated. Recalling that the architect No- 
varina—residing also in the Haute 
Savoie of France, but in the nearby 
vicinity of Thonon—had been specializ- 
ing in ecclesiastical structures, the 
Abbé asked him, in collaboration with 
still another architect, Malot, to devise 
the plans for a new edifice. 

Shortly after the building had been 
started in 1937, it was interrupted by 
the war, though sporadically resumed 
after 1940. As for decorations, the 
gaunt and earnest Abbé, encountering 
Bonnard in southern France, persuaded 
him to undertake a canvas celebrating 
St. Francis de Sales ministering to the 
cripples, the aged, and the helpless in 
that very same Alpine setting. After 
due consideration Bonnard delivered the 
canvas, which took the proportions of 
a secondary altarpiece. Remembering 
too that R. P. Couturier, a Dominican 
friar, had been writing much and urg- 
ing more as to the efficacy of modern 
art for Catholic churches, the Abbé 
sought him out and charged him with 
the complete direction of the decora- 
tion. Eventually Father Couturier en- 
listed Léger for the mosaics on the 
facade, commissioned Lurcat for the 
tapestries above the main altar, and 
presently corraled such other artists as 
enabled him to realize a long-held vi- 
sion—the rehabilitation of Christian art 
by the employment of the best contem- 
porary talent. 

The church as completed presents a 
low conical front, somewhat squat so 
as to resist the piling of winter snow, 
as well as to fit the ambiance of this 
mountain community. Unkind observ- 
ers have likened the pillars- upholding 
its roof to so many up-piled Michelin 
tires—an observation less appropriate 
than facile. These pillars partly con- 
ceal the mosaic commemorating Notre 
Dame de Toute Grace (the church’s 
name), a mosaic, which finally gave 
Léger, who long had ached for such 
an assignment, a chance to grapple 





with it. ‘The mosaic is composed of 
various heraldic insignia—Sealed Foun- 
tain, Mystic Rose, Closed Garden, and 
the like—images, which stand in brok- 
en, maplike configuration. Coral-red, 
cerulean blue, harvest yellow, and 
abundantly dowered with black, they 
seem more vigorous than _ sensitive. 
Even if glimpsed from the window of a 
nearby restaurant, they still assert, per- 
haps more than they chant, hosannah. 

As for the interior, here again ambi- 
tiousness at first would seem to domi- 
nate the somehow incandescently gleam- 
ing tapestry by Lurcat. Spread across 
the entire vault of the choir, this sug- 
gests—notably because of the vast sun- 
symbol encasing a Virgin—a Zoroas- 
trian token of sun-worship. Actually 
it embodies Biblical passages on the 
Battle between Good and Evil, the 


-many-headed Beast of the Apocalypse, 


and the Salvation assured by the birth 
of the Saviour. 

Until rather recently, a spare and 
shredded crucifix, a compelling study 
in suffering, hung before this tapestry. 
Parishoners’ objections forced the re- 
moval of this work by Germaine Rich- 
ier. For the rest, interest is more at- 
tracted by the stained-glass windows 
than by the ceiling-joists where heads 
of gnashing prophets have been carved. 





DETAIL OF LEGER Mosaic AT ASSY 


Rouault, represented by five windows, 
easily leads the other contributors, 
Maurice Brianchon, Bercot, Adeline Hé- 
bert-Stevens, Pére Couturier and Paul 
Bony (who handled the technical ex- 
ecution). Justly committed to the front, 
the Rouaults respectively depict a mys- 
tic rose and flowers, a Flagellation, still 
another bouquet, a Christ’s head, and 
then, in a shadowed chapel, a St. 
Veronica. All glow with the subter- 
ranean fires of this artist, graphic in 
their black leadings, opalescent in their 
gleaming. Particularly the mutilated 
Christ somehow touches the very core 
of pity. These provide a matchless 
repose and a hushed atmosphere for 
the church. Among the other windows, 
the liquid-jewel blue and watery ruby 
in the St. Louis by Brianchon beguile 
the observer, though the others falter 
by comparison. Even so, they admit a 
filtered light conducive to meditation. 
Turning to the Matisse, a Dominican 
figure on tile (and matching the Bon- 
nard altarpiece in the opposite trans- 
ept), it unfortunately suggests a draw- 
ing for la mode, but the nearby diminu- 
tive tabernacle in bronze, by Braque, 
is much happier. It shapes out a fish 
in a veritable swim of ancient and 
meaningful signs. 
Bazaine’s three windows in the or- 
gan-loft regrettably were inaccessible 
[Continued on page 23] 
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Polyptych Reinstated 


A FIVE-YEAR peregrination of a mas- 
terpiece—Van Eyck’s The Mystic Lamb 
—has finally ended with its installation 
in Vijd Chapel of St. Baafs Cathedral 
in Ghent. Recently restored by the 
Brussels Central Laboratory, under the 
direction of Paul Coremans, the re- 
nowned polyptych was sent in 1940 from 
Ghent to Pau for safekeeping from 
advancing Germans, and was later 
turned over to Goering by the Vichy 
government. Discovered by the Ameri- 
can army along with 7,000 works of art 
pre-empted by Hitler, in the salt mine 
at Alt-Aussee, the polyptych was sent 
to the Belgian Museums’ laboratory. 


Experts suggested how much of the 
loose and peeling varnish should be re- 
moved—in some cases aS many as 12 
coats. A conservation treatment based 
on an impregnation of beeswax—chosen 
for its extraordinary stability—was ap- 
plied to all 19 tableaux. 


According to The New York Times, 
which reported the story recently, 
changes in the bottom central panel 
representing the Adoration of the Lamb 
are most important from both technical 
and esthetic points of view. “Repaint 
that darkened the area bounded by the 
dove, the tower of Utrecht and the vir- 
gins had destroyed the. successive 
‘depth’ planes and the symmetry of the 
composition. . . . This repaint and that 
around the dove were removed, as were 
the clouds around the dove. 


“The original aureole thus exposed 
has restored the light that was lacking 
before the treatment. Around the altar 
the two converging groups of adorers 
stand out clearly, whereas before they 
were almost hidden.” 


Plans for Paris Arts Festival 


“Masterpieces of the 20th: Century,” 
an exposition reflecting the cultural 
and artistic achievement of free men 
during the first half of the 20th century, 
will open in Paris April 28 and continue 
through the month of May. Sponsored 
by the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
a world-wide organization of writers, 
philosophers, creative artists and scien- 
tists dedicated to the assertion of free- 
dom of thought, the exposition will 
present a cavalcade of music, opera, 
ballet, drama, art, and literature. 

The painting exhibition, now being 
assembled by James Johnson Sweeney, 
vice-president of the International Art 
Critics Association and formerly direc- 
tor of painting and sculpture at the 
Museum of Modern Art, will cover the 
period beginning with Cézanne’s last 
works to the present. M: Rene Huyghe, 
curator of paintings at the Louvre, is 
assisting Sweeney. 

In announcing the festival, director 
Nicolas Nabokov stated: “This half- 
century has witnessed, as a by-product 
of political upheaval, a violent reaction 
against the free, creative spirit. Power- 
ful states have arisen whose govern- 
ments have tried to stifle the free ex- 
pression of their finest minds. . . . They 
have sought, and to some extent, have 
succeeded in planting in our own minds 
doubts of the validity, strength and 
Vitalicy of our Western culture.” It is 
to still these doubts, he explains, that 
the exposition is being presented. 
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JEAN LABATUT AND ANDRE GIRARD: Model for the Church of the Four Evangelists 


Prototype of an Organic Modern Church 


By James Fitzsimmons 


“IN THIS CHURCH we have followed 
the point of view of that New England 
family which decided to have a modern 
house in order to continue a long fam- 
ily tradition of being pioneers.” So says 
Professor Jean Labatut in: an interest- 
ing- interview in the November issue of 
Liturgical Arts. Models, at various 
scales, of the church which he and 
André Girard conceived jointly form a 
December exhibition at the Carstairs 
Gallery in New York. They are shown 
along with detail paintings from Girard’s 
murals and glass for the church. 


Labatut, well-known architect, city 
planner and designer of the fountain 
spectacles at the New York World’s 
Fairg has been connected with Prince- 
ton since 1928. Girard is a muralist 
and designer who has also worked on 
world fairs. Together, in the Princeton 
Graduate Architectural Design Labora- 
tory, they have developed what they 
consider a prototype of an _ organic 
church—one on which artist and archi- 
tect work together from the start. 


To restore the church to its rightful 
position of dominance in the commun- 
ity, dominance formerly achieved 
through verticality and height, they 
would locate their church at an inter- 
section, near the right of way, with 
parking space and horizontal vistas 
around it. Their church is a polyhedral 
glass shell—nearly a cylinder—utiliz- 
ing the principle of thermgpane (two 
or more thicknesses of glass, with air 
spaces between) in its construction. The 
glass wall varies from opacity at the 
ground to transparency near the roof, 
and is covered with serigraphs by Gi- 
rard. These represent the Stations of 
the Cross and are really simplified ex- 
pressionist sketches in color. To insure 
permanence, they are fired and located 
on the inward surfaces of the glass. 

In the center of the nave is the altar 
with a convex parabolic wall towering 
behind it. This wall, approximately 30 
feet high, is covered with four murals 
depicting the crucial events in the life 
of Jesus as recofded in the four Gos- 
pels. The murals consist of hundreds 


of sketches arranged in rows. Colors, 
Cetails and handling vary somewhat 
with each Gospel. The effect suggests 
four crowded palimpsests, photographi- 
cally enlarged as it were, to mural size. 
Much thought was given to the inter- 
play of daylight—as. it changes from 
dawn to dusk—with the colors on the 
glass shell and with those in the murals. 
Rising high above the center of the 
shell is a great pylon. This supports 
the roof and ends in a sculpture of the 
four Evangelists, like a weathervane, 
surmounted by the Cross. The base of 
the pylon, of the fléche, surrounds the 

altar and forms a canopy above it. 
For the intelligently close coopera- 
tion of artist and architect; for the use 
of new materials and development, es- 
pecially by Girard, of new techniques; 
for the insistence that every detail be 
meaningful as well as functional and 
decorative—for all this one can only 
have praise. But does. it all add up to 
truly organic design or to art that is 
truly modern? In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion it does not. There is a discrepancy, 
a jarring incongruity, between the 
architecture and the paintings. The 
[Continued on page 23] 
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TORAH HEADPIECE, FRENCH, 19TH CENTURY 


TorRAH CROWN, RUSSIAN, 1869 


Detroit Sees Major Show of Jewish Ritual Art 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON is fuller than 
usual this year with the coincidence of 
Hanukah, the Jewish feast of dedica- 
tion, and Christmas. Appearing at the 
appropriate moment, along with a host 
of special holiday shows, is the exhibi- 
tion of Jewish ceremonial art at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. On view 
through December 30, this exhibition 
of some 160 pieces, according to the 
institute, is the largest and most com- 
prehensive exhibition of Jewish ritual 
art ever held in the midwest. Spon- 
sored by Congregation Shaarey Zedek 
of Detroit, in honor of its 90th anni- 
versary, the show derives chiefly from 
the collections of Charles E. Feinberg 
of Detroit and the Jewish Museum of 
New York. Two-thirds of the material 
in it has never been shown. 

In conjunction with the show, the 
museum has issued a special illustrated 
catalogue—the first of its kind pub- 
lished in this country since the exhibi- 


tion of the Benguiat collection in the 
U.S. National Museum, 1901. Text for 
the catalogue was prepared by Dr. 
Stephen S. Kayser, curator of the Jew- 
ish Museum of New York. Invaluable 
for its economical yet comprehensive 
visual and verbal history of Jewish art, 
this catalogue touches on every phase 
of Jewish religion and ceremonial life. 

Jewish ceremonial art is related to 
year-round holidays—each ritual hav- 
ing its particular objects—and to the 
ceremonies attached to various func- 
tions of existence. Dr. Kayser in his 
introduction explains: 

“Throughout the ages, the day-to-day 
practice of Judaism in both the ‘syna- 
gogue and the home has called for the 
use of many objects. No other religion 
has as many objects for its practice as 
the Jewish faith, and one would there- 
fore think that we would have inherited 
countless ancient Jewish treasures of 

[Continued on page 34] 
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New Norfolk Museum 7 


“THE PROTOTYPE of the grace and the 
integrity of 18th-century building,” ac- 
cording to the Norfolk Museum, Vir- 
ginia’s Myers House has this year been 
presented by the Colonial House Cor- 
poration to the City of Norfolk with 
the proviso that it be administered 
“for public education and pleasure” by 
the museum. 

Built in 1792 for Moses Myers, ship 
owner and merchant, the house, the 
museum reports, was to be “stately, 
elegant, with ample room, yet compact 
as befitted city houses and firmly set 
on the street corner where ladies and 
gentlemen alighting from their coaches 
need not soil their footwear before en- 
tering either of the doorwide covered 
porches.” Built of brick, as were fine 
English houses, in Georgian style, it 
was planned to be “fashionable but 
also solid, foursquare and restrained.” 
Five generations of Myers lived in the 
house, adding at the back but never 
disturbing the original symmetry. In 
the early 1930s, a group of public- 
minded citizens donated money to pur- 
chase and preserve its contents. This 
year, a group to be known as Friends 
of the Myers House is being formed 
to further its improvement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Fulton 
serve on the staff of the museum. 


Exeter’s $100,000 Art Plans 


Plans for a new art center with stu- 
dio, workshop and gallery facilities 
have been announced by Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy. Funds for the new center 
—approximately $100,000— have been 
given to the academy by a small group 
of alumni. The principal gift, accord- 
ing to the Academy, has been given by 
the family of Thomas Lamont, II, who 
lost his life aboard a submarine in 1945. 

Glen A. Krause, artist and head of 
Exeter’s art department, points out the 
advantages of the gallery’s central lo- 
cation in Alumni Hall where students 
and faculty frequent Exeter Grill. 

The new gallery will enable the Acad- 
emy to place on exhibition its growing 
permanent collection as well as major 
traveling exhibitions. The main room 
in Alumni Hall will be arranged with 
three exhibition alcoves on each side. 
Six panels dividing the room into al- 
coves will be movable, allowing the 
room to double as an auditorium. 

In a letter to the Dicest, Krause 
states: “Twenty-five years ago, there 
was no recognizable art program at 
Exeter . .. or at any boys preparatory 
schools that I know of... . It is our 
hope that the Lamont Gallery will take 
its place [on] the growing list of Amer- 
ican Museums.” He adds, “a particu- 
lar wish that it will become a vital 
part of the life at Exeter and a mov- 
ing force in art education.” 


will 


Vienna Treasures to Visit Philadelphia 


Art Treasures from the Vienna Col- 
lections, already seen in seven cities in 
United States and Canada, will be on 
view at The Philadelphia Museum Feb- 
ruary 2-March 23. Following this final 
American showing the collections will 
return to Europe. The museum will 
charge 50 cents admission to the show 
daily except Mondays, when admission 
will be free. 
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Master Drawings 


ON THE ASSUMPTION that “even a 
rough sketch can show a draftsman’s 
skill, his invention, his powers of ob- 
servation, his feelings and capacity for 
thought,” the Worcester Museum has 
assembled “The Practice of Drawing,” 
an exhibition of 79 works by artists 
from the 10th to the 20th century. On 
view until January 6, this show includes 
chalk, ink, and metal point drawings, 
42 of which are owned by Worcester, 
the remainder by 12 other museums. 
About half of Worcester’s drawings are 
recent accessions not previously shown. 

Arranged by subject—landscape and 
architecture, compositions of figures, 
animals and birds, etc.—the exhibition 
includes 24 works by French artists, 
22 by Italian, 10 by English and the 
balance by American, Chinese, Dutch, 
German, Indian, Japanese, Spanish, 
Swiss and Persian draftsmen. 

Because drawings are subject to dam- 
age from long exposure to light, the 
show provides a rare opportunity to 
see sketches by Degas, Corot, Delacroix, 
Tiepolo, Holbein, Rembrandt and Breu- 
ghel, among others. 

Included in the exhibition are a pen- 
cil-and-sepia landscape by Breughel the 
Elder, a brown ink view of a lagoon by 
Canaletto, two studies by Diirer, an ink 
drawing by Hugo Van Der Goes, two 
Japanese ink studies, sketches by Lehm- 
bruck, Maillol and Picasso, and a num- 
ber of anonymous Italian renaissance 
drawings. 


Christian Index Gift to Pope 


During the past few weeks a copy of 
the Index of Christian Art, prepared 
by Princeton University, has been pre- 
sented to Pope Pius XII. Comprising 
nearly 100,000 photographs and 500,000 
catalogue cards, the Index contains de- 
scriptions and photographs of all pub- 
lished examples of Christian art dated 
before 1400 A.D. It was compiled by 
Princeton’s Department of Art and 
Archeology over a period of 34 years. 

The Vatican’s duplicate copy—au- 
thorized by a friend of Cardinal Spell- 
man who contributed $50,000 plus a 
$3,000 yearly endowment for upkeep— 
will be installed in the Pontifical Insti- 
tute for Christian Archeology for the 
use of scholars doing research. Rev. 
John H. Harrington, librarian of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to supervise in- 
stallation at the Vatican. 

Professor Charles Rufus Morey be- 
gan the index in 1917 as a research 
project of the Department of Art and 
Archeology. Later compilation was su- 
pervised by Miss Helen Woodruff, Pro- 
fessor William L. M. Burke and Miss 
Rosalie Greene. Professor Burke super- 
vised preparation of the Vatican copy. 

According to The New York Times, 
which carried a report on Princeton’s 
presentation to the Vatican, “the Pope 
has presented the university with a 43- 
volume collection of the Acta Sanc- 
torum to show his appreciation of the 
cooperation of Princeton researchers.” 

“The Acta, begun in the early seven- 
teenth century, is a collection of all 
available information and writings of 
the saints. The volumes are invaluable 
for those doing any work in the history 
of culture.” 
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YUN GEE (RIGHT) AND Dr. THOMAS M. JUDSON OF THE 
FoGG STUDY THE “ABOZZO”’ NEWLY GIVEN TO SALAINO 


Swapped Art Revealed as Master Work at Fogg 


AN “ABozzO,” or preparatory founda- 
tion for a 16th-century painting, has re- 
cently been attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci’s pupil-assistant, Andrea Salaino, 
by Dr. Thomas M. Judson of Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard University. 

Owned by Yun Gee, Chinese-Ameri- 
can artist and founder of the school of 
diamondism in painting, the canvas was 
received in a trade with a dealer for a 
Carracci painting valued at $6,000. After 
having the work cleaned, relined and 
mounted, Yun Gee succeeded in arous- 
ing the interest of Dr. Judson who, on 
the basis of pigment analysis and 
X-rays, declared in a handwritten au- 
thentication: “I can in no way give 
this ‘abozzo’ to anyone but Salaino.” 

“In my opinion,” the expert wrote, 
“the considerations of technique and 
subject point to one very close to 
Leonardo, namely his pupil, friend and 
helper in his studio, Gian Giacomo de 
Caprotti, known as Salai or Salaino— 
Andrea as he was called. Leonardo as- 
sumed him in his service when Salaino 
was only 10 years old in 1490, and we 
know he died before March 10, 1524. 
Andrea Salaino was with Leonardo in 
Rome, and in 1500 in Florence, and 
again in 1507-1508. He however did not 
go with Leonardo to France. To Salaino, 
Leonardo left half of his vineyard in 
his will. 

“The fact historically recorded that 
Leonardo, Fra Luca Pacioli and An- 
drea Salaino were in Florence together 
in 1500 is also mentioned by Isabelle 
D’Este, is also another point in favor 
of Salaino as the painter of this ‘abozzo’ 
of Archimedes. 

“Furthermore, all the paintings by 
Salaino or Salai have a decided reddish 
brown under-tonality which is evident 
even in his finished works, such as the 
St. John with raised right arm and 


finger (in the Ambrosiana, Milano).” 

The painting, done 1500 or 1501 ac- 
cording to Dr. Judson, is the only one 
of its kind in the United States. “Had 
this painting been carried to comple- 
tion,” Judson writes, “a very strong 
and powerful picture would have re- 
sulted. . . . It cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by those knowing the art of 
Leonardo and his close friend Andrea 
Salaino.” 


Public Symposia at the Met 


Six outstanding scholars participated 
in a three-day symposium on The Age 
of Diocletian, held at the Metropolitan 
Museum December 14-16. Many strik- 
ing parallels between the Roman Em- 
pire of the fourth century A.D. and 
today’s civilization were pointed up in 
the discussions of historical patterns, 
law, price controls and wages, religion 
and art. Participants included Casper 
J. Kraemer, Jr., professor of classics 
at New York University; Eberhard F. 
Bruck, professor of history and Roman 
law at Harvard; William Westermann, 
professor of history at Columbia; Erwin 
Goodenough, professor of the history 
of religion at Yale; Gilbert Highet, pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at Columbia; 
and Rhys Carpenter, professor of classi- 
cal archeology at Bryn Mawr. 

A second symposium, scheduled for 
February, will consider the Renais- 
sance. According to the museum, “it 
also will be treated as a transitional 
period, but one which, acting as a trans- 
mitter of classical thought, foreshad- 
owed many of our present-day attitudes 
toward life.” In March, the museum 
will hold the series’ final symposium, 
its topic being the modern scene. In it, 
“the contemporary world will be ap- 
proached as an opposition of forces— 
of totalitarianism versus democracy.” 
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The Philadelphia Area 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The strong document- 
ary tradition that has threaded through 
the work of Philadelphia artists since 
William and Thomas Birch first pub- 
lished their “Views of Philadelphia” in 
1800, underlies the collection of con- 
temporary Philadelphia prints present- 
ed to this city’s historical repository, 
the Atwater Kent Museum, by Mrs. 
William B. Linn. Gathered by its donor 
for nearly 50 years, the aggregate af- 
fords a visual survey of the city’s de- 
velopment since early in 1900s. It goes 
back, for instance, to Joseph Pennell’s 
study of The Old Fairmount Water- 
works, created and acquired at the time 
that indefatigable artist was fighting a 
losing battle against changes that gave 
Philadelphia its present museum, but 
tore down the top of a historic hill in 
so doing. 

The fact that we still have art his- 
torians despite current emphasis on ab- 
stractions and non-objectives comes al- 
most as a shock; yet here, in the Linn 
Collection, the first half of the 20th 
century in Our Town takes its visual 
place in a historical museum. 

The Print Club’s Annual open com- 
petitive exhibition of prints in all media 
by artists of the Philadelphia area is 
another stripe of art cat. So many are 
the abstract and non-objective prints, 
and so alike in thought and treatment, 
that they might almost have come from 
the same hand. 


The show divides evenly between color 
prints and black-and-whites, with honor 
awards similarly distributed. Since there 
is a gratifying number of newcomers 
among the exhibitors, it is interesting 
to note that one such, honorable men- 
tion winner Rudolf Weissauer, is at 
present an exchange student from Ger- 
many at Temple University. He is cur- 
rently being accorded a one-man ex- 
hibition at the museum of the Carl 
Schurz Foundation in the old Philadel- 
phia Custom House. Thus seen to bet- 
ter advantage, Weissauer’s work holds 
instant appeal as mature, sensitive, rich. 

In the annual itself, there is sincerity 
and pictorial economy, minus emotional 
ranting in the three-figure color print 
flagellation, Chastisement, that won the 
$75 Lessing J. Rosenwald Prize for 
young artist-teacher Jerome Kaplan. 

At the Georges de Braux Gallery 
Berthomé Saint-André, French contem- 
porary, is being given his first solo 
show in America. 

Born in 1905, the painter has ab- 
sorbed much from a variety of artists, 
from Gauguin and Bonnard to Matisse; 
yet he has integrated his influences. 
Primarily a colorist, and a remarkable 
one, he develops amazing perspectives 
through pigmental juxtapositions. 

Making his bow to Philadelphia at 
the Art Alliance is the veteran French 
painter-teacher Amédée Ozenfant, 
whose work projects what is only too 
rare in contemporary painting—a quiet 
semi-metaphysical contemplation of ob- 
jects and of life. 

At The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts a husband and wife team, 
Rita Wolpé Barnett and William Bar- 
nett occupy the Philadelphia Artists’ 
Gallery. Both are young, but gaining 
public recognition. 
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De Dieco: Reconstruction of Santos 


Spain in Alabama 


By Helen Boswell 


BIRMINGHAM: The Spanish spirit in 
art is the theme of a selected exhibition 
—‘Spain Speaks”—at the new Birming- 
ham Museum of Art during December. 
From gold encrusted 14th-century prim- 
itives to crude Santos, from the keen 
penetration of Goya to the elaborate 
abstraction of de Diego, from the fan- 
atical fire of El Greco to the fantasy of 
Dali, the show demonstrates what Spain 
has said and is saying creatively. It 
reveals the Spanish soul, often on the 
verge of flamboyancy, grandeur and 
simplicity. 

Here is the Spain of Velasquez, who 
could transform uninteresting sitters, 
unbecomingly dressed, into some of the 
most fascinating pictures ever painted. 
Here is the languishing world of Mu- 
rillo, who turned religious fervor into 
tender studies of provincial types in 
picturesque settings. Here too is the 
mystic and eerily-lighted art of El 
Greco, the Greek who worked in Italy, 
and came to live in Spain where re- 
ligion had a mystic flavor found no- 
where else. 

Outstanding in the show is an almost 
life-size Portrait of a Man by Goya, 
who was temperamental enough to 
have thrown a plaster cast at the head 
of his sitter, the Duke of Wellington. 
Bull fighter, lover, stormy petrel and 
prince of painters, Goya shows again 
his uncanny ability to produce a start- 
ling likeness in this unfriendly charac- 
ter robed in satins and gold. 

The drama of Spain is best portrayed 
in Revolution Scene by Eugenio Lucas, 
who enjoyed with his son, Camille, 
great popularity at the time of Goya. 
Ribera’s St. Andrew combines the main 
characteristics of Spanish art, being 
theatrical, sentimental and impelling. 

The survey, of course, would not be 
complete without a portrait of one of 
the three Philips who built up the great 
royal collections. Thus, Prince Philip of 
the Armada, most Spanish of all, who 
lived through the glory of Spain when 
the garrets and cellars of Italy and 
Flanders were stripped for Spanish cul- 
ture, is shown as a bright-eyed young- 
ster, painted by Sanchez Coello. 

[Continued on page 29] 






Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: Jon Magnus Jonson, a sculp- 
tor of Icelandic parentage, who spent 
the latter years of his short life in a 
barn studio a few steps from the 100- 
year-old Maish mansion, three miles 
out of Frankfort, Indiana, is being re- 
discovered by art connoisseurs. A recent 
trip I made to the mansion, where Jon- 
son died in 1947, was highly rewarding. 

A realistic head of Lincoln, vastly 
over-sized, patterned from a death 
mask and carved in a single huge block 
of African walnut, will be exhibited in 
Chicago around Lincoln’s birthday. 

Cranbrook Academy in Michigan, 
where Jonson worked and taught for a 
time, owns a Mexican Indian stone head 
of his Cargador, sphinx-like portrait 
of a warrior done while Jonson and his 
artist wife, Lelah Maish, were spending 
a summer in Cuernavaca. 

Mrs. Jonson has preserved intact the 
studio she set up for him, and continues 
her own work there, putting finishing 
touches to pieces he left incomplete, 
as well as executing things of her own. 
He was of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, and sometimes, during his life- 
time, she completed work he started. 

Jonson won two major prizes in the 
Hoosier Salon, then being held in the 
Marshall Field store galleries in Chi- 
cago. The year of his death, the John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, held 
a memorial show and bought one of 
his works, a female nude. 

Paintings and drawings running the 
gamut from 1922 to 1951 are included 
in a huge retrospective show of the 
work of Rudolph Weisenborn, Chicago’s 
top modernist, in the Werner gallery. 

Weisenborn and Werner invited five 
art critics of Chicago to view the paint- 
ings on the floor, and then the hanging 
was governed by “critics’ choice.” While 
there was no unanimous choice on any 
picture, frequently as many as three 
of the five critics, in different combina- 
tions, agreed. 

First picture, as to date, is a large 
charcoal portrait of Ben Reitman, a 
sensational novelist and historian of the 
seamy side of Chicago in the days when 
“Bughouse Square” was a meeting place 
for political and art “soap-box” radicals. 
Reitman, a physician, was a friend of 
tramps that made up Coxey’s Army. 
Weisenborn’s portrait was an instan- 
taneous hit in 1922, bringing him prom- 
inently to the front. Eleanor Jewett of 
the Tribune and I agreed on the Reit- 
man portrait as a choice. The other 
current critics arrived on the scene 
after that era had ended. Another 
choice of mine was a charcoal portrait 
of Samuel Putnam, novelist, translator 
of Rabelais and art critic who discov- 
ered Weisenborn. 


Through three decades, Weisenborn 
has progressed from strong realism, 
through surrealism, vorticism and into 
pure abstraction. However, even yet, 
his abstractions, for the most part, 
have enough realism and easy symbol- 
ism to be understood by the man in the 
street. Mask in Space, Commercial 
Street-Provincetown and The Sea and 
the Sun, all of 1951, are top-raters, 
showing absolutely no decline in either 
imagination or power of execution. 
Weisenborn at 70 still is a progressive. 
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Coast-to-Coast Reports 


Buffalo Art Institute Portfolio Show: 
About 100 items by present and former 
faculty members and friends of the In- 
stitute comprise this show of small 
works, on view throughout the holidays. 
Proceeds of all sales will be used to 
establish a library of fine arts books. 
Among well known artists participating 
are Peter Grippe, Louis Rubenstein, 
William Ehrich, Charles Burchfield and 
William B. Rowe. 


Boston Museum: Art treasures from the 
Vienna Collections will be on view in 
Boston through December 30, after 
which they will travel to Philadelphia 
for a final showing in the U. S. Also 
continuing through the month is the 
exhibition of American paintings from 
Boston’s Karolik Collection. 


Cincinnati Art Museum: Works by art- 
ists of Cincinnati and vicinity are on 
view until January 8. Some 97 artists— 
many of them newcomers—are repre- 
sented with 155 items including paint- 
ings, drawings, graphics and sculpture. 
A jury consisting of Bartlett Hayes, 
director of Andover’s Addison Gallery, 
and Joe Jones, painter, selected the 
show from 572 entries. 


Fairfield Library, Connecticut: Fair- 
field’s first major exhibition of living 
American artists is on view at the 
library through December 22. Compris- 
ing some 50 paintings by 25 living 
Americans, the show was selected by 
John Davis Skilton, Jr., and Ernest Hill- 
man, Jr., both directors of Collectors 
of American Art, Inc. Lent by Contem- 
porary Arts Gallery of New York, the 
show includes-paintings by Joseph Gual- 
tieri, John C. Pellew, Joseph Domareki, 
and Father Philip Pieck, among others. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Paintings selected from the University 
of Illinois’ annual exhibition are on 
view in the New Gallery of the Charles 
Hayden Memorial Library to January 
9. Artists whose works are included in 
this traveling section of the Illinois 
show are .Milton Avery, Hans Hof- 
mann, Karl Knaths, Rico Lebrun, and 
Robert Motherwell. 


M. H. De Young Museum, San Francisco: 
Paintings by Adeline Salinger and 
George Chann will be on view through 
December. Mrs. Salinger, who was born 
in 1861 and began to paint at the age 
of 80, shows paintings of flowers and 
plants. George Chann, a young Chinese 
artist, is best known for his sensitive 
portraits or mood studies of people, 
especially children. 


Montclair Art Museum: English portrait 
and landscape painting of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries will be shown in 
Montclair’s Art Museum until January 
6. All but one of the works are loans 
from the Metropolitan. Among painters 
represented are Parkes, Bonington, Call- 
cott, Constable, Crome, Gainsborough, 
Turner and Watts. 


Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Cel- 
ebrating John Marin’s 81st birthday, the 
Institute is showing a retrospective ex- 
hibition of 61 watercolors, oils, prints 
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BarRTHOLIC: Portrait of a Girl 
Philbrook, 1st Prize 


and drawings done by the celebrated 
American between 1909 and 1950. On 
view to December 30, this show in- 
cludes, according to the Institute, exam- 
ples of every period in the artist’s ca- 
reer. Lenders to the exhibition are The 
Downtown Gallery, Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts, and the Whitney, Metropoli- 
tan and Fogg museums. 


Philadelphia Museum: Termed a “fasci- 
nating excursion into our romantic 
past,” a show consisting of paintings, 
prints, and models pertaining to the life 
of the fireman and sailor will be on 
view at the museum through January 
20..Titled “Fire and Water, or The Life 
of the Fireman and Sailor,” this story 
telling exhibition has been selected from 
a notable collection of memorabilia in 
the Historical Collection of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America. The 
fire insurance section includes early 
paintings, documents, and. several rare 
fire marks. The marine section includes 
paintings by well-known marine artists 
—among them Whitcombe, Birch, But- 
tersworth and Sunqua—along with ship 
models and prints. 


Philbrook Art Center: Some 45 Tulsa 
artists contribute to the sixth annual 
local exhibition of paintings, sculpture 
and decorative arts. On view at the 
Center through January 4, the show, 
according to the museum, contains more 
abstract works than in previous years. 
Joint winners of the first award were 
D. Gibson Byrd and Bob Bartholic. For 
a list of prizewinners, see page 33. 


Phillips Gallery: During December Wash- 
ington’s Phillips features a one-man 
show of paintings by Vaclav Vytlacil, 
well-known New York artist-teacher. 


Roswell Museum: Described as possibly 
the most valuable show that ever came 
to Roswell, the current show in the 
Drawing and Print Galleries of the 
New Mexican Museum comprises 25 
original Old Master drawings on the 
Christmas theme. Material for the ex- 
hibition was loaned by Fogg Museum 
at Harvard and by Paul J. Sachs. It 
remains on view during December and 
January. 


San Antonio Art League: Celebrating 
its 40th anniversary, this group: which 
sponsors fine arts at the Witte Memorial 
Museum is holding an exhibition of 70 
contemporary paintings from 18 New 
York galleries. On view through Decem- 
ber, the exhibition ranges from the com- 
plete abstraction of Jackson Pollock to 
the social realism of William Gropper. 
Amy Freeman Lee, member of the mu- 
seum board, picked items for the show 
on the following basis: “First, to in- 
clude something good from all schools 
of thought; second, not to confine the 
works to those of American painters, 
but to represent distinguished artists 
from all over the world; third, to em- 
phasize the works of living painters; 
fourth, to choose a work in whatever 
medium proved the artist’s forte; and 
finally, to let quality, not fame, deter- 
mine the artist’s inclusion.” 


San Francisco Museum: Selections from 
the museum’s Albert M. ‘Bender collec- 
tion—important in its representation of 
Bay Region artists and Latin-American 
paintings—will be on view through Jan- 
uary 13. Bender, who died in 1941, was 
a great benefactor in San Francisco, 
according to the museum, which also 
explains that its early collection was 
made up almost entirely of his gifts. A 
separate exhibition of prints from. the 
collection to be shown from December 
18 to 30. 


Syracuse Museum: Presented for =the 
first time in this year’s Ceramic Na- 
tional Exhibition, an architectural 
award is reportedly attracting consid- 
erable attention. The award was given 
in the form of a citation to Viktor 
Schreckengost, ceramist and industrial 
designer. It comments, in part: 

“Now you have added to your en- 
viable record a monumental work for 
the City of Cleveland: a series of bril- 
liant polychromed plaques for the Bird 
Building in the Cleveland. Zoological 
Park. These plaques, executed by you 
for the architect, J. Byers Hays of Con- 
rad, Hays, Simpson and Ruth, and pro- 
duced by the Federal Seaboard Terra 
Cotta Company, represent bird develop- 
ment from prehistoric times to the pre- 
sent, the subject matter based on scien- 
tific research—the designs marked by 
originality of concept.” 


University of Nebraska: Plans for The 
Nebraska Art Association’s annual March 
exhibition have been announced. Pur- 
chase consultants for this year’s exhibi- 
tion will be Lloyd Goodrich of the Whit- 
ney Museum and Lester Longman, di- 
rector of the department of art at Iowa 
University. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: An ex- 
hibition of working models of scientific 
inventions by Leonardo Da Vinci starts 
its cross-country circuit of museums in 
Virginia where it remains on view to 
January 6. Purchased by International 
Business Machines Corporation this 
year, the group, according to the mu- 
seum, includes more than 50 incredibly 
modern devices. 

Co-sponsored by the Museum and 
the Kiwanis Club of Richmond, the 
show is augmented with a selection of 
original paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
ture, including the drawing for the 
Mona Lisa. 
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Cirea 1450 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GRAPHICS from the 
collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald com- 
prise an unusual exhibition, on view 
at the National Gallery to January. 
Presented to the gallery in 1943, the 
Rosenwald collection has since been 
doubled by the donor. This show marks 
the first time that the 15th-century ma- 
terial —including woodcuts broadsides, 
blockbooks, early illustrated books and 
a famous printed textile—has been 
seen in a comprehensive exhibition. Ac- 
cording to the gallery, no other collec- 
tion, public or private, contains so 
many rare early woodcuts. 

Among the highlights are a number 
of prints dating before 1450, including 
one of the earliest woodcuts, The Ador- 
ation of the Magi, and a large, unique 
Crucifixion, probably originally intend- 
ed as a portable altar. 

It is thought that printing on Zeug- 
druck—literally, “stuff’—prepared the 
way for printing on paper, and the 
Rosenwald collection includes an un- 
usual example of printing from wood 
blocks on linen: The Marriage at Cana, 
made c. 1400. In a catalogue of acquisi- 
tions, Elizabeth Mongan describes the 
work: “The textile was printed from 
a number of separate blocks. After- 
wards it was colored by hand in yellow 
and red... . The assured outline, which 
defines the figures, the Gothic rhythm 
of the draperies . . make the date 
1400 seem probable. .. . It was but a 
step from printing on linen from wooden 
blocks to the cutting of blocks for mak- 
ing images on paper.” 

Examples of the earliest books— 
block-books with both lettering and il- 
lustration cut into the plank—have 
been lent by the Library of Congress 
Rosenwald Collection for the show. In- 
cluded are the Biblia Pauperum, the 
Apocalypse of St. John, the Ars Mor- 
iendi and the Ars Memorandi. 

Most of the prints in the collection 
are of religious subjects; they were 
originally sold to pilgrims at the shrines. 
But a number of secular pictures are 
included. The fabulous World Map, a 
kind of encyclopedia of medieval knowl- 
edge designed by Hans Sporer, reveals 
popular illustration of the day. A graph- 
ic Battle Between Frederick III and 
Pope Paul II, an example of an early 
political cartoon, tells of the struggle 
for the balance of power. And sheets 
of Italian and German playing cards 
indicate the popularity of games. Fin- 
ally, a large broadside of an invitation 
to a shooting and rifle competition, pub- 
lished in Cologne, tells of Gothic sport- 
ing events. 


Village Art Center’s Annual 


Upgraded in quality, the Village Art 
Center’s Sixth Annual Graphic Art Ex- 
hibition comprised 36 works selected 
by William S. Lieberman of the Mu- 
seum of: Modern Art, and Karl] Kup of 
the New York Public Library. 

Prize-winner Harold Paris offered 
Golgotha, a large cellulose acetate cut 
combining gothic clarity with mordant- 
ly contemporary sentiment. Other out- 
standing works: lithographs by Conwell 
Savage and by Tamara Kerr, who uses 
minimal black and great mysterious 
areas of white in her surrealist images; 
and woodcuts by Jerry Cohen and Al- 
fred Van Loen. 
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FRENCH 15TH-CENTURY: Nativity 
Rosenwald Collection 


Group at Gallery 99 


If the current show of graphics by 
six artists at the new Gallery 99 (99 
Macdougal Street) is any indication, 
this young enterprise will be a welcome 
addition to the gallery roster. On view 
to December 23, its current show in- 
cludes etchings, drawings, lithographs 
and monotypes sensibly priced for the 
small collector. 


Among etchings, sensitive classical 
studies by Marcoli Greenfield show econ- 
omy and finesse, especially Cathedral 
Town, a small, beautifully patterned 
image of an Italian renaissance town. 
Elmer Kline shows vividly expression- 
ist monotypes; George Fuller submits 
highly refined classical pencil studies; 
and drawings by Harry Mathes are 
fluid line studies of sculptural figures. 
Milton Avery shows several pen 
sketches of voluptuous nudes, elegant 
and finished, and an evocative mono- 
type. Oronzo Gasparo is seen in repeti- 
tive lithographs, all rendered in his 
stylized, hard-line idiom. In general, the 
participating artists maintain high 
quality. 


Atget Photos Shown at New School 


The largest exhibition yet to be held 
in New York of the work of Eugene 
Atget, French photographer, is on view 
at the New School for Social Research. 
Current through December 29, the 
show includes over 200 photographs of 
Paris and environs made between 1898 
and 1927, the year of Atget’s death. 
The Atget collection belongs to Bernice 
Abbott, member of the New School fac- 
ulty, who acquired the several thou- 
sand original prints in 1928. 


Steichen Picks Pix from Life 


Memorable photographs by some 63 
Life photographers have been selected 
for exhibition at the Modern Museum 
by Edward Steichen, director of the 
Modern’s department of photography. 
On view in the auditorium gallery 
through December 11, the 187 photo- 
craphs, representing a wide range of 
cubjects, are shown on the occasion of 
Life’s 15th anniversary. 











Print Notes 


American Prints for Germany: A large 
print show comprising works by ab- 
stract printmakers from Atelier 17, 
Schanker’s Studio 74 and independents 
including Alice Trumbull Mason, Sara 
Provan, Hugh Weiss, John von Wicht 
and others, has been organized by the 
Hacker Gallery in New York for cir- 
culation throughout Germany. A return 
group show of work by contemporary 
Germans includes such artists as Willi 
Baumeister, Fritz Winter, Grieshaber, 
Nay, Trier and Fasshender. The ex- 
change show will be available for cir- 
culation in the United States this spring. 


Smithsonian Institution: A special exhi- 
bition of over 30 linoleum cuts. wood- 
cuts and lithographs by Sid Gotcliffe 
is on view at the Smithsonian through 
January 6. 

Born in Wales, Gotcliffe went to sea 
at the age of 15, later settling in the 
U. S. He has worked as dockbuilder, 
coffer dam constructor and housepaint- 
er. According to the Institution, his 
work reflects his background as an 
itinerant laborer. 


Brobdingnagian Greenhouse 

Marking the centennial year of the 
1851 Crystal Palace Exh‘bition—first 
great international fair—the Metropoli- 
tan Museum has installed a large show 
of prints, paintings and decorative arts 
of the era in its print department gal- 
leries. The show will remain on view 
through February 17. 

The palace itself, described as “a 
vast Brobdingnagian greenhouse where- 
in were consummated the nuptials of 
industry and art,” is represented in 
contemporary photographs, prints and 
in a peep show lent by Cooper Union. 
Items from Victorian households reveal, 
according to the museum, a determina- 
tion on the part of highly skilled crafts- 
men to disguise the purpose of almost 
any utilitarian object in a welter of 
ornament and artistic equivocation. 

Edward Fenten of the Department of 
Prints, who arranged the show, says 
of the original Crystal Palace exhibi- 
tion: “The greatest and most lasting 
influence of the Great. Exhibition of 
1851, was its serving to crystalize, lit- 
erally as well as figuratively, the future 
relationship between art and industry.” 


Art Directors Publish New Annual 

Over 350 graphic illustrations, a 16- 
page color portfolio and a special sec- 
tion on colored stock of T. V. commer- 
cials, are included in the 30th Annual 
of Advertising and Editorial Art. 

Prepared by the book committee of 
the Art Director’s Club of New York, 
the Annual reflects the development of 
the entire field of visual and graphic 
arts. Richard Chenault, designer, has 
edited the eight-page forward on lead- 
ing art directors’ work for the past 30 
years. 


The Alphabet Gets Its Own Gallery 

The law of the letter will be observed 
in the unique Alphabet Gallery, 216 
East 45th St., which opened lately with 
an exhibition of hand-lettered titles, 
logotypes, and alphabets by C. E. Coryn. 
Designed to foster the individual artist- 
designer, the gallery will display letter- 
ing, calligraphy, photo-lettering and 
type. 
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‘Christus in Arte’ 
By Dore Ashton 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE SOURCE for those 
interested in anything from iconography 
to Bible lore, from sociology to psy- 
chology, from history of art to history 
of religion, is found in the New York 
Public Library’s “Christus in Arte” col- 
lection. Virtually unpublicized and cer- 
tainly little known to artists and schol- 
ars, this vast agglomerate comprises 
several thousand items of pictorial ma- 
terial on the life of Christ. Presented 
to the library in 1920, the collection 
was started half a century ago by John 
Powell Lenox—Oak Park, Illinois, busi- 
nessman—as a visual teaching aid for a 
Bible elass. Recently, Lenox’s widow, 
Mrs. Lucia Lenox-Darcy, gave the li- 
brary an additional 800 items, enough 
material, according to the library, for 
another 20 volumes. 


Housed in the library’s Art Division, 
the collection covers all known events 
of Christ’s life plus a multitude of fan- 
ciful interpretations. The huge corpus 
of miscellany was intended for re:er- 
ence only. Lenox, in a note accompany- 
ing the first donation in 1920, said: 
“This is not the coljection of a connois- 
seur but of a Chicago businessman. It 
portrays a pictorial history of the Su- 
preme Face of the Christian centuries 
from the time when it appeared in 
crude but loving attempts of the earliest 
artists of the Catacombs... to the fin- 
ished ideals of the Redeemer .. . of 
modern: times.” 


Lenox may not have been a connois- 
seur, but he knew the value of encyclo- 
pedic thoroughness. Constantly alert for 
new or undiscovered interpretations of 
the Christ story, he culled material 
from magazines, newspapers, religious 
publications and sundry other sources. 


The enterprising student will find in 
the collection ample material for so- 
ciological and art historical analysis. In 
1920, when the acquisition was an- 
nounced, Frank Weitenkampf, then head 
of the Art Division, pointed out the 
persistence, throughout 19 centuries, of 
a definite image of Christ’s head. In 
noting the value of this reference col- 
lection for art historians, he said: “As 
we look through a collection of pic- 
tures such as this, we see the ascetic 
Christ give place to the more saintly 
type, then, with the Renaissance, beauty 
of lineaments is accentuated, the ap- 
peal of physical suffering is made with 
a loss of higher spiritual import, and 
finally, in our present times, we have 
seen efforts to treat scenes in the life 
of Christ with realism and modernism.” 


It is surprising that from such abun- 
dance of miscellany, an image of the 
Zeitgeist of each Christian century 
emerges, Highlights include a series of 
woodcuts depicting “The Stations of 
the Cross in a Chinese Setting,” by a 
Belgian missionary; reproductions of 
old Russian icons and Byzantine mo- 
Saics; and a large number of fanciful 
interpretations ranging back to the 
fourth century. Among oddities and cu- 
riosa, are a Christus de Profundis 
carved on a one-inch bean by a Mex- 
ican prisoner and an elaborate program 
cover for Max Reinhardt and Morris 
Gest’s first version of “The Miracle.” 
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SCARAVAGLIONE: Fighting Cocks. Kraushaar. 





Luks: Basebali Fan. Babcock 


Christmas Shopping in New York Galleries 


AAA: Miniature drawings and water- 
colors by many of the contemporary 
American artists on this gallery’s large 
roster—Bohrod, Dehn, Greenwood, Lu- 
cioni, etc.—are bargain priced at $10 
to $25 in this holiday display. Paintings 
by the same artists—mostly regional 
landscapes and figures—are also on view. 
The latter are priced at $100 to $250. 
(To Dec. 24.) 


Artists: Many artists who exhibit, or 
have exhibited. with this gallery over 
the years, display small oils, watercol- 
ors, prints and drawings for Christmas. 
Woelffer and Sennhauser are among 
the abstract artists. Gretna Campbell’s 
subdued and analytical landscape and 
David Moore’s delicate and intuitive 
etchings are outstanding. Prices: $5-$50. 
(To Dec. 24.) 


Babcock: Selections from America’s re- 
cent past and present comprise this 
show which includes a candid Hals-like 
Luks and a somber, golden-toned Ryder. 
Gallery members show small paintings 
in many idioms, varying in degree of 
departure from representation. Will 
Barnet’s Child With Lamb holds a strong 
middle ground. Botkin’s adventure in- 
to cubism is perhaps the most radical. 
Prices: $150-$500. (To Dec. 29.) 


Contemporary Arts: Holiday show here, 
(the result of a juried exhibition open 
to all artists in all media) is a diverse 
collection of paintings and sculptures. 
Paintings by Domareki, Lunden and 
Fromberg stand out among the many 
entries. Konzal’s carving of a mother 
and child in lava stone is notable among 
the sculptures. Prices: $5-$250. (To 
Dec. 30.) 


Downtown: Small works by the nation- 
ally known artists of this gallery’s 
group, larger paintings by specially se- 
lected newcomers, and a group of early 
American paintings and sculpture round 
out the Christmas show on these pre- 
cincts. The distance from Shahn’s sa- 
tiric study of H.S.T. at the piano to 
Spencer’s somber geometry of West 
Eighth Street will indicate the stylistic 
range. Among the younger artists, Red 
Coffee Pot by Katzman lights up the 
room. Prices: $50-$500. (To Dec. 29.) 


813 Broadway: Oils, drawings, watercol- 
ors and crayons by six young painters 
make a lively grouping. Here is more 
“new talent” than one meets in many 
of the exhaustive surveys. The paint- 
ers represented are: Miles Forst, John 
Grillo, Lester Johnson, Wolf Kahn, Jan 
Muller and Felix Pasiles. Prices: $5- 
$300. (To Dec. 17.) 


Feigi: A group of American and Euro- 
pean contemporary classics make up 
this widely varied show. Important 
works include Juan Gris’ Head, 1924, a 
gracious Kirchner portrait of a lady 
in the park, a small Signac water scene 
and a haunting Kokoschka watercolor 
of a seated girl. Other favorites such as 
Derain, Dufy, Soutine, Schmidt-Rotluff 
and Lurcat are seen in well chosen 
examples. Prices: $250-$4,500. (To Dec. 
29.) 


Grand Central Moderns: No seasonal 
conversion to the small painting is 
made here. Gallery members display 
major examples of their work. A tone 
of post-cubist partial abstraction unites 
most of the group. Banks, Conway, Os- 
ver and others display a consistently 
high level of performance. Prices: $50- 
$1,800. (To Dec. 26.) 


Ganso: This gallery is really done up 
for Chirstmas. Howard Mandel’s ele- 
gant mannequin of Santa presides over 
a well-balanced show by gallery regu- 
lars and invited guests. Hit of the show 
is Herman Cherry’s large abstract 
Morning. Carl Walters marshals a pa- 
rade of his witty and accomplished 
ceramic animals. Prices: $10-$1,000. (To 
Dec. 26.) 


Kraushaar: Large prints and small scale 
sculptures—all by American artists—are 
scheduled here for the holidays. Karl 
Schrag’s sparsely etched, almost orien- 
tal landscapes and Max Kahn’s richly 
colored lithographs carry the print sec- 
tion. The sculpture ranges from Al- 
brizio’s subtly contained Torso in ham- 
mered lead to Scaravaglioni’s more ex- 
pressionistic bronze Fighting Cocks. 
Prices: $15-$500. (To Jan. 12.) 


Kleemann: European art heroes of the 
19th and 20th centuries are featured in 
[Continued on. page..33] 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


SCULPTURE GROUP: Although in no 
Way a cross-section, this sampling of 
46 sculptors seems newer, brighter and 
much more compact than the separa- 
tion of sheep from goats that occurs 
further uptown, The metal workers of- 
fer a quality of gaunt energy, supply- 
ing a needed shot in the tired arm of 
sculpture today. 

Stability, almost monumentality, is 
attained by Lipton’s Family in direct 
metal. Cupped, containing volumes are 
perched on spidery legs to combine 
awkwardness and elegance as in a 
standing crane, Barbara Lekberg gives 
movement and brittle fragility to the 
spiky forms of her Sea Horse. In Quar- 
tet, a grave assemblage of small pol- 
ished brass figures, Glen Chamberlain 
controls his idiom and material with 
reserve and care. 

So often stylized and seldom struc- 
tured, the easy curves and obvious 
facets of many of the direct carvings 
suffer from an accumulation of clichés. 
The roll - down -the - hill intactness of 
stone or wood can have a monotony 
through just this intactness. But one 
can be sure that, given time, the welders 


will find their own clichés. (Sculpture 
Center, -to Jan. .4.)—P. B. 
JAMES FITZSIMMONS: Using the 


most austere plastic means, Fitzsim- 
mons brings thematic and physical unity 
to his first showing of oils. The paint- 
ings are conceived in flat rich colors, 
applied with high finish over a rough 
ground, of reinforced gesso. Edges are 
sharp and. forms are. limited to tri- 
angles, rectangles, circles and inch-wide 
ribbons of color. Variations on simple, 
basic relationships of horizontal and 
vertical occur throughout. the paintings. 
The canvases -represent. stages of .a 
single project rather than random ex- 
amples of a year’s work. 

The artist refers to the group as 
“Stages. of the Cross,” a designation 
which seems to “force symbolic mean- 
ing. upon his formal and structural 
problems. The cross can mean the 


FITZSIMMONS: “Cross Series No. 1. Fried 
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actual crossing of elements on the pic- 
ture surface, referring to physical 
phenomena in. the paintings and_. let- 
ting metaphysics shift for itself. 

A departure from the geometric pur- 
ity of Fitzsimmons’ other oils, The 
Journey is a large canvas, summing up 
the series. Buff, and blue-grey areas 
are rigidly defined. Black notations, im- 
plying pre-writing ideographs, reinforce 
the divisions or work through the 
brighter areas. The painter, preoccupied 
with the polarities of line and mass, 
light and dark, movement and calm, 
achieves resolution in this synthesis of 
contradictory forces. (Rose Fried, to 
Jan. 5.)—P. B. 


BETTY PARSONS: This artist’s new 
abstractions—mostly watercolors, a few 
oils—reveal technical accomplishment, 
taste, a highly eclectic approach, and 
sometimes a poetic, evocative quality 
reminiscent of Poe in his more vision- 
ary, less morbid moods. 

In many of her paintings, roughly 
rectangular patches of glowing color 
are set about on neutral-toned fields. 
A vivacious scribble-line darts across 
or around these areas, setting up live- 
lier counter-rhythms. Elsewhere tall 
flower forms seem to be swaying in a 
dark marsh. 

The work of artists who show at her 
gallery is sometimes suggested in her 
own work, but Betty Parsons is a gifted 
artist, too, and she offers one recurrent 
vision which she has made peculiarly 
her own. It is a vision of window, tran- 
som and mirror shapes enclosing a-mys- 
terious black or a luminous mist. One 
senses an invitation to look into and 
beyond, intuitively, with the artist. 
(Midtown, to Dec, 22.)—J. F. 


ROLLIN CRAMPTON: One must leave 
terra firma to approach Crampton’s at- 
mospheric ‘paintings. After 40 years of 
painting, this artist has emerged with 
an autographic singleness of visual pur- 
pose. Limiting himself to greys of many 
values and intensities, Crampton moves 


LIPTON: Family. Sculpture Center 





his brush across large canvases pro- 
ducing scarcely perceptible formal var- 
iations— now suggesting myriads of 
cross-tides in a brook, now rain reflec- 
tions on asphalt. 

Just as the eye must accustom itself 
to darkness, so it must adjust to this 
artist’s closely scored harmonies. Cramp- 
ton’s many small voices; his use of 
subtly warmed and cooled neutral col- 
ors; and his almost mysterious effects 
of spaciousness demand the full visual 
and emotional attention of the ob- 
server. (Peridot, to Dec. 31.)—D. A. 


MALCOM EDGAR CASE: A young art- 
ist making his solo debut, Case shows 
a group of watercolors ranging from 
strongly patterned, calligraphic small 
works to larger figure pieces. 

At his best, Case produces small con- 
figurations of abstract linear pattern- 
ing, wandering with sinuous black line 
over mottled, spreading color grounds. 
In Concerto, beaded and latticed blacks 
vigorously run over blurry under-tex- 
tures. Other smaller works reveal ad- 
mirable linear discipline. 

As a group, these paintings show a 
serious, workmanlike approach to the 
difficult problems presented by the tech- 
nique. (RoKo, te Dec. 27.)—D. A. 


ALICE RAHON: This artist uses two 
distinct technical devices in her paint- 
ings. At times she works with a deli- 
cate linear pattern lightly laid on back- 
ground color, quite reminiscent of Klee. 
At other times she achieves rather 
heavy, rough surfaces by mixing sand 
with oil paint. In both procedures she 
is intent on revealing the mystical world 
that lies just beyond our ordinary 
sensory experience. 

The sense of spectral presences in- 
vading the solidity of our known world 
is vividly suggested. in OQriental City. 
with Ghosts. On this canvas the com- 
pact forms of buildings with domes,and 
minarets are infiltrated with flashing 
lights and eerie..movements, indicating 
all-pervading unearthly presences. 

: Perhaps, the most impressive. of Miss 
Rahon’s evocative paintings, is: The In- 
ner City; its intricacy. of calligraphic 


Parson: No. 39. Midtown 
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pattern set in a glowing radiance, seem- 


ingly afloat on the upper firmament, 
close to suns and moons of a strange 
empyrean, Child with Kite is a charm- 
ing conceit, and the feral glare of The 
Cat, just emerging from background 
color, is the very essence of a wild 
creature that years of domesticity have 
not tamed. (Willard, to Dec. 28.)—M. B. 


JACKSON POLLOCK: In most of his 
new paintings Pollock has limited him- 
self to black—thin, intensely black paint, 
twisting, trickling and swooping across 
raw canvas. The effect at times sug- 
gests a wall of densely intertwined vines 
pierced here and there by light. Where 
color is used it is a single shade of red- 
dish-brown, with black still dominant. 


By eliminating the problems (and the 
delights) of color and texture, Pollock 
has simplified matters considerably. 
And yet this new work is his most am- 
bitious and complex to date, for with- 
out losing the most essential quality of 
his earlier work—the intricate haptic 
rhythms—he has added something which 
reaches areas of. meaning and feeling 
he left untouched before. 


Now, from the webs and snares of 
black, fa¢es and figures in ever chang- 
ing combinations emerge, sometimes 
distinctly, sometimes only by sugges- 
tion. These faces seem to express many 
different emotions, often violently as 
in caricature. The twisting fragmentary 
figures keep changing, too. Sometimes 
reclining and. voluptuous, sometimes 
strutting and chunky or seated yogi 
fashion, they are expressive of instinct 
rather than of usual esthetic notions. 


In a number of the paintings the 
lines and the areas of raw canvas seem 
to work upward, layer upon layer, until 
from a distance a symmetrical, pyra- 
midal organization is seen to emerge. 
Purely formal complexities and the ele- 
ment of surprise produced by abrupt 
changes -in the character of line were 
always present in this artist’s work— 
and these qualities remain. But now 
an intensely gripping game of hide and 
seek is played—instincts and emotions 
other than the esthetic are engaged. 


By introducing associative elements 
into his work, Pollock has found his 
own way of dealing with human exper- 
ience. In this sense, his new paintings 
possess an additional level of meaning 
and so transmit a more complex kind 
of.experience than did his earlier work. 


It would seem that Pollock has con- 


founded those who insisted he was: up 
a blind alley. (Parsons.)—J. F. 


CREATIVE ARTS ASSOCIATES: 
Strangely amorphous in character-and 
scope, this well-presented exhibition 
somehow eludes description. Spotted 
among a wide variety of misunderstood 
“modernistic” paintings and sculpture, 
are some works by both recognized and 
comparatively unknown artists, making 
it impossible to write off the exhibi- 
tion as one of uniform mediocrity. - 
John Sennhauser and George Ratkai, 
although totally unrelated in intention 
and resolution, both show control, dis- 
cipline and a professional finish in their 
paintings. Muted pinks and yellows 
warm the austere planes of Willborg 
Bjorck’s Harbor Vista. Paul England 
combines heavy dark outlines and a 
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JACKSON POLLOCK: No. 9, 1951. Parsons 


sure structural ‘control to contain the 
symbolism of his Sun and City. 
Lewin Alcopley is intensely personal 
and still completely apprehensible. 
Meeting takes simple _ pictographic 
shapes out of any symbolic context, 
suspending them against the bare can- 
vas by stitches of brisk, black line. 
(Riverside Museum, to Dec. 23.)—P. B. 


FRENCH MASTERS: In a diversified 
and interesting exhibition of works 
by the more conservative members of 
the School of Paris, the place of honor 
is given to Rouault’s Landscape with 
Biblical Figures. It is an especially good 
example of the several paintings which 
Rouault made on this theme—spacious, 
suggestive of gros-point, with the art- 
ist’s dark, glimmering colors working 
a peculiar magic. 

But there are a number of other ex- 
cellent works present, including a few 
of Vlaminck’s early luminous, vigorous- 
ly drawn riverscapes; a free, sketchy 
Signac watercolor; a serenely calli- 
graphic drawing of boats by Derain; 
oils, large and small, by Chagall; and, 
perhaps best of all, one of Seurat’s su- 
perb drawings of a dark figure walking 
off into a white mist. (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, to Dec. 31.)—J. F. 


RAOUL DUFY: Recent paintings by this 
artist show a marked divergence from 
earlier ones of mondaine scenes, carried 
out in purity of color, light notes being 
accented by calligraphic linear patterns. 
A few of these sparkling earlier can- 
vases are included in this showing, but 
the novelty lies in Dufy’s employment 
of heavier pigment and deeper tones. 

Recalling the fact that musie has 
been one of Dufy’s favored themes, 
there is Mozart, Concerto I, showing 
the orchestra grouped in a rhythmic 
arrangement. Another musical subject 
is L’entr’acte, in which the tiers of or- 
chestra seats are empty, except for one 
figure. Deep red suffuses the whole 
scene, in which the vacant chairs in 
disarray form lively patterns of verti- 
cals and horizontals. In Mexican Ma- 
rimba Band, the solidity of the forms 
is relieved by shapes and forms of in- 





struments—drums, guitar, horns, vio- 
lin—answering the sweeping curves of 
the players’ sombreros. 

Whatever alterations Dufy has made 
in palette and technique, his dexterity 
of brushing, his witty notations, and 
his power of creating symbols for the- 
matic essentials remain marked fea- 
tures of his accomplishment. (Carré, to 
Dec. 31.)—M. B. 


ALBERT SWAY: Crisp, clean water- 
colors by Albert Sway depict the lakes, 
fields and fishing boats of New Eng- 
land. Colors are determined partly by 
season and partly by the artist’s pref- 
erence for soft sunny effects. These 
paintings suggest a serene world in 
which human constructions are rather 
incidental. (Wellons, to Jan. 5.)—J. F. 


PIERETTE BLOCH: Employing black 
and white, this artist creates a series 
of paintings that suggest musical move- 
ments. Particularly, she suggests a 
fugue in its presentation of contrast- 
ing themes contrapuntally developed 
and finally resolved into a climax of 
full polyphonic expression. As the can- 
vases are not titled, it is difficult to 
specify items, yet the showing needs no 
clarification for its enjoyment. 

Miss Bloch uses black and white so 
variously that they assume the func- 
tions of color. The whites become rad- 
iance, gleaming through designs; the 
blacks are at times dull, again glisten- 
ing, as though reflecting some outer 
radiance. It is true that on one or two 
canvases there is a faint trace-of color, 
but blacks and whites are preponderant. 
The paintings possess such vibrancy of 
movement that they seem to present 
two opposed motives answering each 
other, each adding a melody, until they 
reach resolution in harmony. (Hacker, 
to Dec. 31.)—M. B. 


SHIM GRUDIN: In atmospheric land- 
scapes marking the moods of. widely 
varied terrains, this artist shows his 
kinesthetic sensitivity to the movement 
and inner vitality of the land; Using 
both casein and watercolor with many 
textural variations, Grudin composes in 
semi-abstract terms, always giving a 
full panoramic sweep to his vistas which 
move out to the edges of his paintings. 
Among notable works are Spring 
Storm, a view of a western landscape 
furled by winds and coldly lighted, and 
Autumn, a rolling image of low hills 
punctuated with scrubby brush which 
Grudin indicates in energetic black 

scrawls. (New Gallery, to Dec. 22.) 
—D. A. 


FRENCH GROUP: This exhibition in- 
cludes the work of 10 famous artists. 
Cézanne’s Bather with Rocks, an early 
canvas, displays his moment of couil- 
larde painting—that is, with both pal- 
ette knife and heavy brushing in dark 
color. It does not suggest either the 
palette or the technique of his mature 
expression. 

The two artists who restored land- 
scape as a subject to French art, Cour- 
bet and Corot, are well represented. 
Courbet’s Chateau of Ornans reveals 
not only his realism in setting down the 
visual experience, but further his sen- 
sibility, which envelops the scene in a 
luminous atmosphere and renders the 
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exact quality of each substance in 
breadth and harmony. 

Corot’s View of Naples, doubtless a 
nostalgic memory, builds up a solid 
design. Rouault’s Wounded Clown, 
which appeared in his showing at the 
Modern Museum, seems less vehement- 
ly expressionistic than much of his work 
and more pictorially considered. Man- 
et’s double portrait of Monet and His 
Wife is obviously an unfinished sketch. 
Degas’ Rosita Maury on Stage, for all 
its shimmering greens, does not achieve 
the brilliance of his pastels on such 
subjects. 

But a still-life by Matisse, a large 
canvas, is outstanding. It possesses both 
a lyricism and an actual majesty in 
its spatial design. And Picasso’s Still- 
Life with Pieces of Statuary is a hand- 
some architectural abstraction, objec- 
tive detail skillfully incorporated with 
non-objective in complete coherence. 
(Rosenberg, to December 25.)—M. B. 


MARGUERITE, RENNICK & SCHATZ: 
Small terra-cotta figures, singly or 
grouped, by Marguerite; oils by Charles 
Rennick; and non-objective plastic-and- 
metal constructions by Zahara Schatz 
make up a three-man show. 

In her sculpture, Marguerite is con- 
cerned with the situations of daily life, 
situations which she invests with a 
perennial or archetypal character. A 
mysterious symbol, a quality of dream, 
prevents most of these pieces from be- 
ing merely studies. The figures have a 
“primitive” quality—they might be 
marionettes or mannequins, aSparagus 
and carrots provided with rudimentary 
features and sometimes dressed in pale 
blue or green, It is intuitive, sensitive 
work—“feminine” in a good way. 

Rennick’s flat geometricized patterns 
often seem to lean rather heavily upon 
Klee and Feininger. Color shows taste, 
and there is skill in the application of 
paint. But not much originality of vision 
is apparent as yet. 

Zahara Schatz shows non - objective 
plastic constructions which resemble 
shadow boxes. Lines, squares, rectangles, 
circles and shapes resembling prehis- 
toric stone weapons are cut out of wire, 
foil and screening, arranged in nar- 
row vertical panels or in horizontal 
triptychs, and laminated between sheets 


MARGUERITE: Half-Reclining Figure. Schaefer 


of plastic. Often handsomely decora- 
tive, these constructions are sometimes 
strangely evocative as well, especially 
when the artist approaches the sur- 
realist provinces first charted by Klee 
and Mir6é. (Schaefer, to Dec. 29.)—J. F. 


ROBERT VICKREY: Discovering the 
mysterious in the apparently common- 
piace is a marked gift of this artist. In 
his temperas, the brushing is smooth, 
the palette set in a range of low notes. 
The Edae of the Shadow is one of the 
outstanding works in this medium. It 
shows a lad intent in scribbling inter- 
secting chalk lines over a lighted area 
of pavement. Below him. in deep shad- 
ow, apnears a congerie of other childish 
art. The soundly .modeled form of 
the crouching boy is sharply contrasted 
with the fantastic interplay of linear 
pattern below him; the light itself has 
an eerie quality. 

Another tempera, Hop Scotch, is an 
example of a latent magic underlving 
the artist’s realistic statement. In it, 
a boy is shown leaping from one light 
area of pavement to another in a deen 
recession. The distorted diagon>ls of 
the pavement blocks suggest some sin- 
ister quality. 

The oils, carried out with both brush 
and palette knife in heavy impasto 
possess a more explicit emotional ex- 
pression. The Face on a Fun House, a 
battered relic, leers horribly through 
its disintegration. Statue, a sculptur- 
ally sound figure, receives a curious 
inner significance through the meshed 
veil draped over it. Clown with Gloves, 
despite colorful scarf and checkered 
costume, becomes a grim presentment 
of a fun maker with mask down. (Crea- 
tive, to Dec. 22.)—M.B. 


ROLF GERARD: Unusual facility with 
a variety of media distinguishes this 
exhibition of work by a young French 
artist, 

The show includes panoramic views 
of Italy and France—pastels sketched 
lightly and incisively as if with wax 
crayon. Similar qualities of taste, in- 
cisiveness and virtuosity are displayed 
in watercolors—such as the airy Lob- 
ster, Still-Life—and in stenographic pen 
and ink notes on “types” Gerard ob- 
served in Capri. 


Well known as a scenic and costume 
designer, Gerard shows some of his 
sketches for the opera. Designs for Don 
Carlos, Act 1, and for the Ball Scene in 
Romeo and Juliet display a gift for ro- 
mantic, atmospheric effects. 

A more sober side is expressed in 
Gerard’s sculpture — excellent realistic 
bronze heads of theater personalities. 
Physiognomy is recorded and essential 
traits are captured in an elusive smile, 
a sardonic set of the mouth. (Delius, to 
Dec. 22.)—J.F. 


BLACK AND WHITE: Mostly repre- 
sentational, these drawings, lithographs 
and etchings tend toward traditional 
modes. Among highlights are Ada Ce- 
cere’s Mysterious Procession, a litho- 
graph using Mexican archaic forms to 
produce a mystic solemnity; Helen Mil- 
ler’s modest and competent pen draw- 
ing, Hillside with Weeds; and Gladys 
Mock’s etching, Imponderabilia, in 
which oriental curvilinear patterns de- 
scribe a landscape. Prize-winner Janet 
Turner, whose reward takes the form 
of a solo show, is represented by a 
serigraph, Pelicans, which humorously 
crowds a front plane with pink images 
of the strange birds. (Pen and Brush, 
to Dec. 27.)—D. A. 


WAYNE SEESE: A former Marine Com- 
bat Artist, Seese lost his right hand 
two years ago. Since then he has taught 
himself to paint with his left, and noth- 
ing about his sensitive, gently expres- 
sionist oils would suggest a handicap. 
On the contrary, there is considerable 
ease of handling. 

Seese paints the scenes and activities 
he knows best. He has been with the 
fishermen off Norway and he has trav- 
eled with the circus. Drawing from his 
memories, he paints people as they go 
about their work, roughing them in 
and distorting their figures slightly. 
Color is generally subdued, but occa- 
sional streaks of red or orange induce 
a feeling of quiet drama. (Burliuk, to 
Dec. 29.)—J. F. 


GEN PAUL: These oils and drawings 
by a French artist, whose work has 
not been previously shown in this coun- 
try, were part of the collection formed 
by the late Alfred Wynn, formerly an 
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officer in’ the Morgan Bank in Paris. 
Expressionism marks the artist’s paint- 
ings, a personal, emotional conception 
of subject matter expressed on his own 
terms. A web of rhythms seems to hold 
figures and objects loosely together. 
Color is often turbid, but is frequently 
relieved by warm notes. 

The drawings are quite another story. 
The decisive contours and economy of 
statement, heightened by touches of 
pure sharp color, give these papers 
great vitality. The witty Club de Poker 
groups its vivacious figures in a fluent, 
linear pattern, struck out by acid 
greens and clear reds. The portrait, 
Alfred Wynn, shows the sitter in an 
informal pose, the resilience of his 
form and the serene power of his head 
finely realized. 

Other artists represented in this col- 
lection are: T. A. Steinlen, Lucien Ge- 
nin, L. Maclet, Jean Dufy, J. Leprin, 
Maurice Utrillo, and Frank Will. (Ham- 
mer, to Dec. 22.)—M.B. 


WILLIAM McNULTY: A recent exhibi- 
tion of paintings, prints, drawings and 
watercolors, represents the first one- 
man showing ever held by this 67-year 
old artist, whose work has long re- 
ceived admiring recognition. This is a 
strange fact in view of the haste with 
which many artists now consider an 
exhibition after buying paints and 
brushes, 

McNulty’s early career as an illus- 
trator was invaluable as John Sloan’s 
had been in sharpening his observation 
and instilling a regard for economy of 
expression. It is scarcely necessary to 
comment on his etchings, which have 
been included in major exhibitions for 
many years. They have never depended 
on a fuzzy tonality for their effect, 
but on clarity of sharply juxtaposed 
blacks and whites, building up forceful 
patterns of city scenes, in which the 
interweaving of solid masses is relieved 
by areas of light. 

But the paintings come as a surprise 
to many of us. The artist’s command of 
form, his imaginative designs, and his 
discreet use of rich color give vitality 
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McNuLty: Gloucester Fisherman. League 








to all of his canvases. Girl on Trapeze, 
in which the palpably solid figure is 
poised above the deep space of the 
arena, displays a remarkable sense of 
muscular Co-ordination and latent resili- 
ence. The gay fantasy of Mexican Tin- 
types, the humor of Smelling the Fish, 
the stir of movement and flash of color 
in Tom Mix Circus are some of the 
contrasting facets of this gifted artist’s 
oeuvre. (Art Student’s League.)—M. B. 


EUGENE SPEICHER: A retrospective 
exhibition of Speicher paintings and 
drawings, dating from 1908 to 1951, 
forms an impressive showing. This art- 
ist’s gift for portraiture was early rec- 
ognized, but fortunately did not incline 
him to become a fashionable portrait 
painter. He has always preferred to 
paint only subjects, which made personal 
appeal to him. His sitters, both men and 
women, possess a stamp of character, a 
wealth of inner life, that the artist has 
clearly revealed. A student of Chase and 
Henri, and an admirer of Velasquez, 
Hals and Holbein, Speicher has always 
worked in the tradition of sound design. 
But to this traditional soundness, he 
adds a vivid interpretation of character. 

As his work has long appeared before 
the public, it is perhaps needless to em- 
phasize Speicher’s skill in placing figures 
and relating them to their décor, an ac- 
complishment which has made his por- 
traiture picture-making, as well as re- 
cording of likeness. Some of the most 
appealing canvases, perhaps less familiar 
to the public, are his portraits of adol- 
escents, presented in seemingly casual 
pose, yet in reality skillfully arranged 
to display unstudied youthful charm 
without a saccharine note. Pigtails 
(William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art) and Patty are two outstanding 
examples of this genre of portraiture. 

Speicher’s landscapes deserve a chap- 
ter to themselves. Broadly handled, fine- 
ly perceived, with bold salience of the 
essentials of design, they make arresting 
impression. 

Charles Burchfield, in a catalogue 
foreword, comments so perceptively on 
Speicher’s painting, both of landscapes 





SPEICHER: Port au Percil, Canada. Century Club 








and portraits, that an excerpt must be 
cited. “Few, if any, are the artists,” he 
says, “who have made such intelligent 
use of the abstract as ah underlying 
basis, and yet have kept it subordinate 
to the larger aim of picture making. 
We note how the picture itself is laid 
out on broad geometric lines and then 
discover that this same idea prevails 
in the handling of details. Parts of a 
sitter’s clothing, or of draperies, por- 
tions of leaves and flowers, or individual 
sections of landscape have all been con- 
ventionalized and given such signifi- 
cance and beauty as to enable them to 
exist almost alone. . . . If this geometric 
structure becomes a bit obvious on rare 
occasions, it is usually beautifully sup- 
pressed.” 

Although the Century Club is open to 
members only, permission to see this 
show will be granted to non-members 
upon request. (Century Club, to Jan. 6.) 

—M. B. 


EARLY AMERICAN: This exhibition of 
the big names of early American paint- 
ing underlines the importance of real- 
ism in our tradition. Precise, serene 
portraits by Feke, Copley, Stuart, Peale 
and Trumbull; a still-life by Harnett; 
a meticulous, luminous Audubon; and 
more romantic, fuzzier landscapes of 
Heade and Hart—all indicate that our 
painters have painted actuality, painted 
it well, but pretty much as they found 
it. The only painting which does not 
represent actuality, Edward Hick’s prim- 
itive Peaceable Kingdom, reveals the 
ideal state to be a chastened extension 
of the world around us. (Ferargil, to 
Dec. 31.)—J. F. 


GOLDSTEIN, POLLAK, STROSAHL, 
WEALTHA: Six works by each of three 
painters and by one sculptor make up 
this show. 

Wealtha’s interiors and still-life ar- 
rangements mignt be rather laconic, 
rather realistic oils, were it not for a 
magical, an almost uncanny overtone. 
She produces this effect by spotlight- 
ing certain areas, certain objects, with 
mysteriously brilliant color. It is as if 
an cld pair of shoes or the heads of 
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children seen among subdued colors 
had become radioactive. It is a way of 
seeing reminiscent at times of Tchelit- 
chew, at times of Peter Blume. 


Tania Pollak shows cheerlessly bright 
expressionist oils of angular, rather 
malevolent-seeming people. These types 
and colors might be found on a midway, 
in a circus. 


Peggy Goldstein is a sculptor and 
rather eclectic at present, to judge by 
these six examples. She shows a long, 
gaunt, elegantly stylized head of Moses 
in yellow sandstone. In a more natural- 
istic style is her arrangement of three 
turtles, tumbling over and after each 
other in a circle. Here the formal char- 
acteristics of stone are effectively used. 


William Strosahl shows crisp dry 
watercolors of New England coastal 
scenes. There is a good deal of action 
and sparkle in his work—greater econ- 
omy and tension than are usual in 
such work. Strosahl’s subjects all seem 
to have been painted on sunlit days, 
when a strong wind whips at sails and 
waves. (Creative, Dec. 22-Jan. 5.)—J. F. 


ELIZABETH ERLANGER: Casein 
paintings by this artist display knowl- 
edge both of the possibilities of this 
medium and of its limitations. Miss 
Erlanger has steered clear of both the 
Scylla and Charybdis of many casein 
painters by avoiding the glossy obtru- 
siveness or the chalky pallor often noted 
in their works. 


Miss Erlanger’s work includes a wide 
field of subject matter, usually ex- 
pressed abstractly. Her adaptation of 
color pattern to theme is particularly 
noticeable. Kitchen Windows becomes a 
splendor of light patterns striking out 
sparkling greens from wall and fur- 
nishings in a skillful breaking up of 
both light and color planes. Hall Closet 
is a witty interpretation of a homely 
subject, the sharp angle formed by the 
sprangling umbrellas co-ordinated in de- 
sign with the casual clutter of detail. 
Among thé’ semi-abstractions, Sad Boy 
asserts poignancy of mood in its dis- 
tortion and departure from local color. 
(Barzansky, to Dec. 31.)—M. B. 


JOHN HULSE: Impressions of the old 
buildings and squares of France, re- 
corded with taste, skill and perceptiv- 
ity, make up this exhibition of oils and 
ink wash drawings. 


It is work which reveals an unusual 
ability to transmit the mood of place. 
The qualities of stone are exposed by 
patches of sunlight on the facades of 
buildings; the character of shutters and 
railings is caught in mercurial lines. 


Hulse’s specialized talent is most ef- 
fectively displayed in ink wash draw- 
ings in which he is limited to grays 
and sparkling whites. The oils, though 
clean and fresh, lack the precision, the 
serenely classic flavor of the drawings. 
(American-British, to Jan. 4.)—J. F. 


COURTENAY BRANDRETH: Watercol- 
ors by the late Brandreth reveal his 
intimate knowledge of wild life and of 
the haunts that shelter them. A surety 
of sweeping brushstrokes builds up 
landscapes of mountain vastnesses, dark 
icy waters congealing into ice, and 
rimming horizons of hills that hem in 
these scenes. 





The artist is able to assess the pic- 
torial qualities of his subjects in their 
habitats, the flight of migrating birds 
across a sunset sky, the powerful lunge 
of an eagle descending from heights 
to grayness of waters. The sense of 
movement of two ducks held against a 
white cloud bank in High Altitude, the 
sense of their ponderable weight sup- 
ported by flashing wings, is vividly ren- 
dered. Winter Lake shows a wintry 
world, with a deer stepping daintily 
across a frozen, snow-covered surface, 
its footsteps thrusting aside the white 
blanket and revealing the deep blue 
of the ice beneath. (Kennedy, to Dec. 
30.)—M. B. 


MONTICI INTARSIA: Richard Blow, 
American in Florence, is attempting to 
stage a revival of intarsia. As he sees 
it, emphasis should be on design, on 
the beauty of the stone—its colors and 
textures—rather than on a tedious time- 
consuming simulation of other media. 
Fine craftsmen do the actual setting, 
but the designer who carefully selects 
and juxtaposes the stones with some 
understanding of their characteristics 
can save much needless effort. 


This exhibition makes it plain that a 
remarkable range of effects is possible. 
Heraldic beasts, allegorical figures, non- 
objective compositions of circles, ovals 
and cones are all included along with 
landscapes reminiscent in composition 
and mood of the Italian primitives. Most 
striking of all are trompe Voeil effects 
—curling paper, shells, fruit, flowers 
and butterflies, dueling pistols and play- 
ing cards. 


Perhaps some care must be exercised 
to avoid effects which are merely deco- 
rative, suggesting collages of printed 
linoleum. (Knoedler, to. Dec. 22.)—J. F. 


MARY STEELE: In a show staged by 
Artist’s Equity for the benefit of The 
Lighthouse, Mary Steele’s painting, Un- 
dercurrents, was a prizewinner. The 
prize was a free one-man show. Now, 
in that show, Miss Steele makes her 
debut with strongly composed, strongly 
colored near- abstractions. Revealing 
considerable feeling for paint, they also 
reveal a tendency to try on many styles 
for size. 


A cubist-fauvist model seems to fit 
the artist best, and she has developed 
a variant which is her own. In Black 
Table, solidly colored fruit shapes are 
set on a large black surface against a 
deep blue backdrop. Here, and in the 
arabesque, black-and-umber Birds and 
Trees, the artist paints with impressive 
authority out of her own feeling and 
knowledge. (Argent, to Jan. 5.)—J. F. 


JULIA BACH: “A rose is a rose, is 
a rose,” said Gertrude Stein. But that 
pundit had never seen this artist’s paint- 
ing of roses, in which each flower is 
a separate entity, a fragile splendor of 
fleeting life. Redon urged everyone to 
look at the act of a flower’s full open- 
ing, in its degrees of intensity of color, 
its moment of sumptuous realization. 
Miss Bach presents many of these roses 
in full diapason of radiance. 
Fortunately, this artist envisions her 
subjects in design so that they make 
appeal not only in luscious textures of 
petals and waxy leaves, but in their 
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closely knit designs, broken at times by 
thrusting stems of stray drooping 
branches. The gamut of light that plays 
over these flowers brings vibrancy to 
the paintings. In this play of light, an 
exquisite justness of values is realized, 
each velvety petal receiving its exact 
tone under this radiance. 

There are many other flowers be- 
sides roses. There is a tightly wedged 
pyramid of white violets that seem to 
exude a moist fragrance and the splen- 
dor of a radiating design of Oriental 
Magnolias, achieving an orchestration 
of color and movement. Listing titles, 
however, hardly seems to proclaim the 
subtlety of these flower arrangements, 
their delicate modulations of color, their 
sustained textures or designs. (Grand 
Central.)—M. B. 


MICHAEL LENSON: Using a_ unique 
formula for painting with synthetic 
resins and lacquers, this artist produces 
panels which relate to both ancient 
lacquers and modern plastics. Working 
with intaglio line and embossed sur- 
faces—even building the plastics into 
modeled forms—Lenson paints roman- 
tic subjects. Most original are his al- 
most surrealist images, Rubyat, num- 
bers 1 and 2. Here, lacquered brilliance, 
undulating surfaces and various tex- 
tures contribute to a fanciful impression. 
At his best when exploiting this rich 
medium for its fantastic possibilities, 
Lenson occasionally relies on effects of 
sheer decorative pyrotechnics, which, 
though sleek, hardly do justice to the 
talent in evidence. (Kende, to Dec. 24.) 
—D. A. 


G.I. BILL ARTISTS: Fourteen artists, 
ranging from 24 to 31 years, show 
works produced with the aid of the 
G.I. bill. Considering common _back- 
ground and war experience, there is sig- 
nificant diversity in this show, in which 
only one artist directly expresses the 
results of his war experience. 

Among the highlights are David Le- 
vine’s delicate portrait, Cutter; Sey- 
more Remenick’s moody landscapes in 
the Ryder idiom; and Joseph Jeswald’s 
formal landscape studies, rich in emo- 
tional connotations. Irwin Touster shows 
both painting and sculpture, the latter 
more vigorous and deeply felt; Elias 
Friedensohn shows a large semi-genre 
Subway painting; and Leroy Davis, ex- 
pressionist, shows satiric vignettes. Oth- 
ers. represented are Herbert Kallem, 
E. R. Witten, Philip Gibson, Sanford 
Greenberg, Robert Kulicke, Oliver Balf 
and Martin Jackson. (Art for Interiors, 
to Jan. 3.)—D.A. 


Chapel at Assy 


[Continued from page 10] 

the day of your reporter’s visit, but 
they are said to be adequate. Lip- 
chitz’ study for a bronze apparently has 
not yet been cast, while the assorted 
windows and carvings in the crypt de- 
serve no further comment than to de- 
note their presence there. 

After two visits within a year, the 
present writer’s judgment is that of 
qualified approval. An atmosphere of 
recueillement undoubtedly is evoked by 
these modern artists, however diverse 
their own faith or lack thereof—and 
the less convincing aspects perhaps 
should best be accepted as contributing 
necessarily to a first foray. Matisse’s 
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chapel at Vence has already furnished 
another stone of evidence, and the still 
more recent church at Audincourt al- 
ready has been pronounced a success. 
If an ancient faith has now welcomed 
the modern “crusaders,” perhaps still 
other institutions may soon be prompted 
to do likewise. Could there be a better 
augury for those artists since Van 
Gogh who have so often suffered the 
stigmata? 


Prototype of an Organic Church 
[Continued from page 11] 


architecture, whatever its merit, is 
radically modern. The paintings are 
storybook illustrations, sometimes like 
thumbnail sketches, sometimes remini- 
scent, stylistically, of Gauguin’s wood- 
cuts. 

In his interesting and provocative 
article in the issue of Liturgical Arts 
referred to above, William Justema says 
“. .. there is today no serious art ex- 
pression which attempts to imitate na- 
ture.” Further along he observes: “Be- 
cause the instruction of the faithful is 
no longer the prime requirement of 
Christian art, the emotional possibili- 
ties, through sheer decoration, become 
boundless.” Precisely. 

Matisse’s powerfully beautiful win- 
dows at Vence take advantage of this 
fact. Father Couturier has stated that 
Mondrian’s painting belongs in the 
Church in the same way that Bach’s 
music does. Justema lists artists from 
Arp to Matta to Pollock to Watkins 
whose work might be considered for 
church use. Certainly polychromy more 
abstractly iconographic, perhaps her- 
aldic or perfectly geometric, would be 
more in keeping with design as radical 
as Labatut’s. 


Illinois U.’s Art Festival Plans 
Representative work of contemporary 
American painters will be on view at 
the Fifth Annual University of Illinois 
Festival of Contemporary Arts, Feb- 
ruary 27 to April 23. Some 140 works— 
half by painters not previously repre- 
sented in the annual show—have been 
selected for the show by members of 
the art department who visited studios 
and galleries from coast to coast. Pur- 
chase prizes amounting to $7,500 are 
offered. Other scheduled events of the 
Festival include concerts, lectures, 
plays, opera and motion pictures. 


For Woodstock Artists Only 

The remodeled Mollie Smith Gallery 
in Woodstock, N. Y., will be devoted 
exclusively to showing famous Wood- 
stock artists associated now or in the 
past with the famous art colony. The 
current show, on view to December 
24, includes George Bellows, Louis 
Bouché, Alexander Brook, John Car- 
roll, Robert Henri, Georgina Klitgaard, 
Leon Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Eugene 
Speicher and John Taylor. 


Fuller Opens—A Kettle of Fish 


Whatever “nine times a fish” may 
equal, it is the title of the opening 
group show at the new Edward Fuller 
Gallery, 5 Sheridan Square. On view 
through January 24, the show comprises 
versions of fish by nine artists—Milton 
Avery, Adolf Dehn, Adams Garrett. Erik 
Holberg, Richard Koppe, Walter Murch, 
M. Peter Piening, Nahum Tschacbasov 
and John von Wicht. 


EXGd BOOKS 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


Step - by - Step 
By Armin F. Stock | $1-50 


A brilliantly beautiful book. It is brilliant because, 
in clear, fascinating, entertaining manner the Author 
reveals how a professional goes about painting a 
salable portrait. 


The book is beautiful because the six four-color 
process plates have a magnificent eye appeal. These 
color plates are not put in to dress up the book. 
They are an integral part of the instruction. 

In detail here are some of the topics in Portrait 
Painting Step-by-Step. 

zee of portraits—Portrait planning—materials— 
light and pose—background composition—prepara- 
tion of canvas—layout of portraits—underpainting 
—finish painting—accents (color plate) free shad- 
ows and clothing—finish painting middletones (col- 
or plate)—facial brush strokes—painting the face 
(color plate)—combination portraits human and 
animal—painting hands male and female—hair 
shadows—Oil Painting in frame (color plate)— 
face details—jewelry. 


A 


Other Simple Practical 
Art Instruction Books for Painters 


$1.00 each 
(1) Skies and the Artist.......... by Eric Sloane 
(1) +Oil Painting Outdoors...... by William Fisher 
[] Water Color and Casein...... by S. De Vries 
(1) Flower Painting........... by Jane Peterson 
() Drawing & Picture Making. .by Helen Stockton 
(1) Pastel Painting....... by Charles X. Carlson 
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Two New Courbet Appraisals 


“Gustave Courbet,’ by Gerstle Mack. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 366 
pp. 60 illustrations. $6. 


“Courbet,” by Pierre Mac Orlan. Paris: 
Editions du Dimanche, 1951. 160 pp. 
Eight color plates and 114 illustrations. 


Although Gustave Courbet was his 
own best press agent, held back by no 
scruples of modesty in proclaiming his 
own genius or in ridiculing the stupid- 
ity of his detractors, he never clearly 
defined his boasted realism. He did not, 
of course, invent realism; it existed 
long before him and continues to exist. 
In his case it was a healthy revolt 
against the pseudo-classicism and the 
meretricious romanticism, both in vogue 
in his time. 

Gerstle Mack has accomplished an 
important service in his clear objec- 
tive record of Courbet’s artistic devel- 
opment and relation to his times. 
Moreover, he has presented so dis- 
passionate an analysis of the artist’s 
motives that the contradictory ele- 
ments of Courbet’s character and the 
apparent inconsistencies of his actions 
are clarified. 


A closely knit family life in the al- 
most idyllic village of Ornans continued 
to be the solace to which Courbet 
turned again and again in his life. As 
a boy, school and books were anathema 
to him, until at one school he found 
an art teacher, a feeble one, but a 
restorative to the lad’s art loving na- 
ture. The father’s desire to have his 
son adopt some reputable profession 
rather than the dubious career of an 
artist caused a long, unhappy struggle 
between them. Finally, however, he 
was allowed to follow his heart’s de- 
sire and go to Paris. Here he scorned 
the instruction of the academies, pre- 
ferring the ateliers, where he could 


draw and paint from the models pro- 
vided without supervision or criticism. 
It was an arduous struggle of trial 
and experiment, carried out in the pov- 
erty and discomfort that his meager 
allowance necessitated. 


After many unfortunate trials of ro- 
mantic subjects, Courbet found his 
metier in the realistic canvas, Self- 
Portrait with Black Dog. It was ac- 
cepted by the Salon and well hung. 
This success was followed by intensive 
work. For 25 years some of his paint- 
ings were received by the Salon, but 
not as many as he considered his due. 


Embittered by what he considered 
unjust discrimination, he twice held 
large solo exhibitions, announced by 
braggadocio claims anent his powers 
as'a realist. Both affairs were finan- 
cially unsuccessful, while his boastful- 
ness further augmented the hostility 
of critics and public. Mr. Mack, how- 
ever, suggests that they may have been 
influential in establishing the idea— 
now so familiar to us—of the one- 
man show. 


The amount of work that Courbet 
executed seems incredible. While his 
paintings were derided in Paris, they 
received high acclaim when exhibited 
throughout Europe. Landscapes of his 
beloved countryside, nude _ figures, 
hunting scenes, seascapes, and portraits 
followed one another with prodigality. 
Courbet’s surety and power of hand 
and his constant discovery of new pos- 
sibilities in the medium of oil paint 
brought the greater part of this output 
to a superb fullness of expression. 
When the artist was most enthralled 
by his subject, he revealed a fineness 
of apprehension and a delicacy of mod- 
eling from which irritating self-asser- 
tion was completely absent. 

Courbet became unfortunately in- 
volved in politics through muddle- 
headed ideas, placing freedom from the 
arbitrary decisions of the Salon on the 
same plane as freedom from govern- 
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mental edicts. He was prominent in the 
Commune, regarding it idealistically as 
a utopia for untrammeled endeavor. 
Although he was not present at the 
pulling down of the Vendome Column, 
he doubtless approved of its demoli- 
tion as a symbol of Napoleon’s auto- 
cratic power. He was, however, accused 
as its destroyer and fined an over- 
whelming sum for its restoration. His 
refusal to comply with this demand 
arose both from his inability to lay 
hands on so much money and from his 
natural indignation at the injustice of 
the accusation. He was imprisoned, and 
the tedious contention in the courts 
dragged on. The hopelessness of the 
situation became apparent, and he was 
urged to flee rather than be subject to 
a long imprisonment. Aided by one of 
his close friends, he escaped to Switzer- 
land. Prostrated alike by the vindic- 
tiveness of his enemies and by a pain- 
ful disease, he died in 1877, when he 
was 58 years old. 


Mr. Mack’s intensive research and his 
terse, yet fluent, prose build up a vivid 
account of the strangely checkered ca- 
reer of a great artist. The biographer 
has ably chosen plates which illustrate 
important phases of Courbet’s oeuvre. 
One might wish that the author, whose 
critical comments usually reveal fine 
perceptiveness, did not dismiss La Toi- 
lette de la Mariée (which many of us 
consider one of Courbet’s outstanding 
canvases) as “a none too successful at- 
tempt, a scene faintly reminiscent of 
Hogarth.” But that is only a fly in the 
amber of a brilliant performance. 

Pierre Mac Orlan’s perceptive analy- 
sis of Courbet’s character reconciles 
many of its contradictory aspects. Re- 
ferring to his often irritating bragga- 
docio, he affirms: “His boasting, his 
violent language, his patois, his open 
pride were only means of defense.” 
Defense, of course, against the many 
hostile criticisms of his work, which 
left scars that did not heal. 

The author emphasizes Courbet’s 
frank, sensual delight in natural forms, 
whether the docks of Ornans, the for- 
est glades sheltering wild life which 
appear in his landscapes, or the beauty 
of nude forms that he so often painted. 

As for Courbet’s realism, he states: 
“In his idea, it was a human decision, 
awakening the natural forces of men 
against paganism, Greek art and Ro- 
man, against the Renaissance, Catholi- 
cism, gods and demi-gods, that is to 
say conventional ideals.” 

To his penetrating characterization 
of Courbet, Pierre Mac Orlan joins ex- 
cellent evaluations of his work and ex- 
cerpts of contemporary criticism. The 
reproductions of paintings, full pages, 
have been discriminatingly chosen to 
illustrate the important phases of 
Courbet’s oeuvre. Many of the enlarged 


‘ details occupy two pages. The color 


plates are exceptionally fine, rendering 
every nuance of tone. A comprehensive 
and succinct biography of the artist by 
Anna Marsan is included. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


UNESCO on Conservation Practise 


“The Care of Paintings/Le Traitement 
des Peintures.’ New York: UNESCO 
publication 778, 1951. 163 pp., illus- 
trated. 


A well-illustrated bilingual mono- 
graph compiled from articles in Mu- 
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seum. This book includes the Weaver 
Report on the cleaning of pictures in 
the National Gallery in London, and 
eight other articles on the cleaning 
and restoration of specific paintings. 
Authors are Rene Huyghe, The Louvre, 
Paris; Cesare Brandi, Instituto Centrale 
del Restauro, Rome; A. van Schendel, 
Ryjksmuseum, Amsterdam; Paul Core- 
mans, Laboratoire Central des Musées 
de Belgique, Brussels; and Murray 
Pease, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

In effect, this volume is an illumi- 
nating presentation of current practice 
in the international field of museum 
conservation and restoration. UNESCO, 
together with ICOM (International 
Council of Museums), and the Interna- 
tional Institute for the Conservation of 
Museum Objects (a professional or- 
ganization), is actively concerned with 
promoting the development and ad- 
vancement of this field, as was its 
predecessor the International Museums 
Office under the League of Nations. 

The publication reveals an interna- 
tional controversy among museum spe- 
cialists. This is not presented as a 
major dissension for there is unanimous 
subscription to basic principles and 
complete agreement as to aims and 
tools of museum conservation. But 
there is disagreement as to the extent 
of the operations necessary to achieve 
these aims. The French and Italian 
contributors seem to feel that the rest 
of the museum world adopts too drastic 
or “radical” an attitude in cleaning; 
the others strongly defend their present 
operations. 

Mr. van Schendel quotes a remark 
made at an ICOM meeting that all that 
separated the members was a tiny frac- 
tion of a varnish coating, but to this 
reviewer the situation seems to go 
deeper. Recalling past performances 
and reading between the lines, the 
London-New York-Amsterdam-Brussels 
standpoint on restoring and on the tech- 
nology of painting in general seems to 
be based on a more enlightened co- 
ordination of the aesthetic and the sci- 
entific. The Paris-Rome beliefs seem to 
cling to older ways and prejudices. 

—RALPH MAYER. 
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Joseph C. Sloane. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; $12.50.) Mr. Sloane, pro- 
fessor of art history at Bryn Mawr, 
examines the paintings of a period 
from point of view of subject matter 
and attitudes toward it, rather than 
style. An appendix identifying per- 
sonalities, a bibliography and numer- 
ous plates supplement the text. 

How TO UNDERSTAND MOopERN ArT, by 
George A. Flanagan. (New York: Stu- 
dio Crowell; $5.50.) An attempt to 
clarify modern art for the “average 
man.” 

INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL, edited 
by W. H. Allner. (New York: Pelle- 
grini & Cudahy; $10.) A handsome 
volume of modern posters, this book 
covers over 15 countries in its survey. 

KNow Your Faprics, by Lucy D. Taylor. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 
$6.75.) A practical guide to uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics. 

LETTERS ON THE NEw Art, by Charles 
Biederman. (Red Wing, Minn.: un- 
priced.) Chatty letters to a young 
artist on the “new art” beginning 
with the impressionists and coming 
to fruition in the work of Piet Mon- 
drian, to whom the author most fre- 
quently refers. 


Marc CHAGALL: His LIFE AND *WorK, 
by Isaac Kloomok. (New York: Phil- 
osophical Library; $6.) Written by a 
close friend of the artist, this book 
describes Chagall’s life, analyzes his 
paintings, and places him in the his- 
tory of art. 

MASTERPIECES OF VICTORIAN PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, by Helmut Gernsheim. (New 
York: Phaidon; $6.) A distinguished 
photographer selects 72 photographs 
from his own collection for repro- 
duction and documents 19th-century 
esthetic achievement in a scholarly 
text. 


THE MEANING oF ART, by Herbert Read. 
(New York: Pitman Publishing Corp.; 
illustrated; $3.50.) A re-edition of the 
British critic’s survey of art, with 
minor text corrections. 





Premosa. (New Delhi: Dhoomi Mal 
Dharam Das.) A portfolio of 12 color 
plates. 


REGIONALISM IN AMERICA, edited by Mer- 
rill Jensen, with a foreword by Felix 
Frankfurter. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press; $6.50.) A historical 
study of the various aspects of Ameri- 
can regionalism, developed in a series 
of papers presented at a 1949 sym- 
posium held at the U. of Wisconsin. 


REVOLUTION AND TRADITION IN MODERN 
AMERICAN ART, by John I. H. Baur. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; illustrated; indexed; $6.) A 
definition of the chief movements in 
American art during the past half- 
century, beginning with a chronologi- 
cal survey, then describing revolu- 
tionary trends and traditional ones. 


THE ScuLPTURES OF Ropin. (London: 
Phaidon Press; 96 plates; $3.95.) An- 
other in the Phaidon series of great 
modern French artists, this book is 
primarily a picture-book of works in 
the Paris Rodin Museum. 


TRANS/FORMATION, a world review ed- 
ited by Harry Holtzman. (New York: 
Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc.; $1.50 single 
issue; $3.75 annual subscription for 
3 issues.) This review attempts to cut 
across the arts and sciences by treat- 
ing them as a continuum. 


THE UNSOPHISTICATED ARTS, by Barbara 
Jones, (Lcndon: Architectural Press; 
distributed by The British Book Cen- 
tre, Inc. $5.) Vernacular arts in Eng- 
land—the arts of the fairground show- 
man, canal boat painter, wedding-cake 
baker and taxidermist, among others 
—are described by Miss Jones with a 
large selection of amusing illustra- 
tive drawings and lively text. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, edited by Eliza- 
beth Rothenstein. (London: William 
Collins Sons & Co., Ltd.; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; $3.) An an- 
thology of paintings and poems, some 
little known. 
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Who’s News 


Recently elected to membership of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
were Carl Milles, Swedish-born sculptor, 
whose monuments and architectural 
sculptures are world known, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Wisconsin -born pioneer 
modern architect. 


A bronze statue marking women’s 
achievements in traffic safety will be de- 
signed by Berta Margoulies, Guggenheim 
fellow and member of the Academy of 
Arts and Letters. The figure has been 
commissioned by the National Safety 
Council for its Carol Lane Safety Award. 


Juries for the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
147th Annual Exhibition (opening Janu- 
ary) have been announced. The painters’ 
jury comprises: Leon Kroll, Stuart Davis 
and Arthur Osver. The sculptor’s jury: 
Charles Rudy, Koren der Harootian and 
Dorothea Greenbaum. 


André Racz has been appointed in- 
structor and lecturer in drawing at Co- 
lumbia University. 

At the 76th annual member’s meet- 
ing of the Art Students League, Everett 
Leslie Waid was re-elected president for 
the sixth successive year; Thomas Fo- 
garty was elected men’s vice president 
and Doreta Kesson Masterton, women’s 
vice president. 


entries in the Gold Medal Sculpture 
show went to Henry Kreis, Helen Wilson 
and Koren der Harootian. 

Artist Ivan Albright and architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright were among 100 
distinguished Northwesterners who re- 
cently received Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Centennial Awards. The awards 
were given to these men and women in 
recognition of “the impress they have 
made upon their generation during a life- 
time of distinguished service as resi- 
dents of one of the states which com- 
prised the original Northwest Terri- 
tory.” 

William Bealmer, director of art, River 
Forest public schools, was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Art Education As- 
sociation at the fourth annual confer- 
ence. Other officers elected: Calvin Coun- 
tryman, of Eastern Illinois College; Dr. 
Ann Lally, director of art in Chicago 
public schools; Robert Drummond, of 
University of Illinois; and George Bar- 
ford, Illinois State Normal University. 

Sir Philip Hendy, director of England’s 
National Gallery, has been elected Chair- 
man of the British Council’s Fine Arts 
Committee succeeding the late Sir Eric 
Maclagan. 

The National Sculpture Society has 
made Robert A. Baillie, curator of 
Brookgreen Gardens, Georgetown, South 
Carolina, an honorary fellow of the so- 





Three honorable mentions awarded by ciety in recognition of his _ life-long 
the New York Architectural League for service to sculpture. 
[advertisement] ing moment for some people. On that day’ 


LOGSDON 


THE ENIGMA OF 
ALL TIME 





Logsdon’s PRIVATE JOKE is not so pri- 
vate any more, and it is ceasing to be a joke, 
(see Logsdon review, Art Digest, Nov. 1, 
1951, pg. 61) as some critics now know. Deep 
in their hearts they would like very much for 
it all to be really and truly a “big joke” as 
they like to call it, but they are terribly, 
terribly afraid, deathly afraid that it is not 
just a joke after all. Logsdon is too serious 
about the matter. This nervous, uneasy whist- 
ling in the dark is all because of Logsdon 
and of the uncertainty of what he will do 
next. Logsdon has his critics up a tree and 
they know it, and it disgusts them. He has 
produced some excellent work and they are 
aware of it, but they will not give him credit 
because of their personal feelings toward 
him. Fortunately, however, it is the Public 
who is the final judge. This conspiracy 
AGAINST Logsdon is beginning to boomer- 
ang. Logsdon has already developed a de- 
cided Following of admirers. Logsdon is gain- 
ing ground despite INTENTIONAL bad press 
notices. Is Logsdon becoming a serious threat? 
Is he becoming a Challenge? The answer 
would seem to be, Yes! You can’t hide Great 
art for very long. The word soon gets around. 
He has already accomplished much in art, 
notably his movement, The Suicides, and his 
original and very personal painting style, 
Yellow Creation Time, which is truly his own. 

Picasso did not have the power to think of 
a painting style such as this. It had to be 
the Great Logsdon who could create it and 
make it live! The notice in the Feb. Ist Art 
Digest, 1951, that he would sell a’ few can- 
vases during his second one-man show was 
decided against and he STILL refuses ‘to sell 
his masterpieces. No museum, collector, or 
anyone else, can boast the possession of a 
single painting, or much less, a reproduction 
by this great master. Neither can any gallery 
boast that it has Logsdon on its roster as one 
of its OWN artists. No gallery has succeeded 
in placing Logsdon under contract. He is too 
independent to be TIED down. It would be a 
feather in any gallery’s cap to capture Logs- 
don. Will he ever be captured? Time will tell. 
To continue, we must state from a realistic 
standpoint that sooner or later the critics 
will have to give him credit for his creative 
work. As the years pass and as canvas after 
canvas is exhibited with mounting evidence 
of his unmistakable talent, man will have to 
admit his ability. It will be a very embarrass- 
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there will be many red faces and apologies 
from our so-called “CRITICS.” Many weak, 
groundless excuses will be forthcoming, such 
as: “Yes, I see now that Logsdon is truly the 
great artist, but I knew it all along of course, 
in fact, I knew it long before anyone else 
was aware of his Great Talent, but out of 
modesty I wanted to keep quiet to see if any- 
one else Was aware of it as I was.”’ A public 
statement by the press will then have to be 
made. Every art publication which has a deep 
concern for its honor and integrity will see 
to it. Logsdon has already been told from 
some quarters to keep silent, notably from 
New York City. Naturally as long as America 
has freedom of the press Logsdon will not be 
quiet. He has also received threats from Eu- 
rope to be silent. It is clear that CERTAIN 
Europeans take Logsdon very seriously: They 
consider him no joke. It seems that the Art 
World is terribly upset because of Logsdon 
and his publicity. Why is he FEARED so 
much? What is the secret of his POWER? 
If he were not so important he would not be 
capable of creating so much panic. 

Dear reader, who has been writing these 
essays on Logsdon which appear from time 
to time in this publication? Are they written 
by a well-known New York art critic? Are 
they written by an expert on art? Are they 
written by Logsdon? Are they written by a 
prominent Museum Director? You, dear read- 
er, will never know for CERTAIN just who 
is the author of these essays, announce- 
ments or so-called advertisements. But re- 
gardless of who is the author, there are cer- 
tain established facts about Logsdon which 
eannot be denied. For example, the fact that 
his Yellow Creation Time is his own personal 
painting style, his movement The Suicides, 
the fact that he is self-taught and self-dis- 
covered, etc. Yes, you should be very proud 
of Logsdon, for he is a native product of 
your own country. England could not pro- 
duce him. France could not produce one like 
him, only America could do it, your own 
sweet land. We are the greatest nation in the 
world. We out-produce all others in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, mining, .and all the rest. 
We are the leader in all fields of endeavor. 
So why should we take a back seat when it 
comes to art? For shame, America! Why 
can’t you also produce a leader in art? Get 
over your inferiority complex! You have 
also produced the world’s greatest artist and 
his name is Logsdon. Yes, Logsdon is the 
greatest artist who has ever lived or who 
even will live. Logsdon truly believes that 
this is not his will but the will of God. When 
this statement is made, it is said in the spirit 
of serious gravity and deep humility. Logsdon 
is terribly and deeply aware of the responsi- 
bility this title holds for him. Therefore, let 
us pity him instead of being so ready to 
condemn him. Very often in the dead of night 
Logsdon gets up from his bed weeping and 
praying to God to take this terrible respon- 
sibility as the world’s greatest artist from him. 








The Artist’s Bazaar 


A folding sketching stool, the Jiffy 
Jiant is unusually sturdy although con- 
structed of lightweight materials. Steel 
supporting rods, tension wire braces and 
a canvas seat are features of the stool. 
It is easily opened and closed, of modern 
design, and modestly priced. For further 
information write to Ateco, Inc., Orinoco 
Drive, Brightwaters, N. Y. 


An artist’s cabinet designed to double 
working space, Pauli’s Tabouret is made 
of fine woods and measures 38” long by 
24” deep by 24” high. Features of the 
piece are a dustproof drawer, an in- 
geniously unobtrusive 30”-long -sliding 
shelf, and a chemical-resistant plastic 
top. Built to meet professional standards 
of practicability, it is also described as 
a handsome piece of furniture. Further 
information may be obtained from Ar- 
thur Brown and Brother, Inc., 2 West 
46th St., New York, N. Y. 


A revolving plastic receptacle, Roto- 
tray is designed to hold a tableful of 
artist’s tools and materials. According 
to its manufacturer, though it is only 
10” in diameter, the tray has space for 
pens, pencils, crayons, brushes, erasers, 
compasses, frisket knives, etc., and will 
keep these items in compact order. For 
information write to Rototray Division, 
Inc., Box 551, Glendale, Calif. 


A basic drafting device, Paraline is a 
precision made, metal instrument, small 
enough to fit the pocket. Modestly priced, 
it provides a T-square, triangle, protrac- 
tor, 32d-inch scale and parallel rules, 
all in one unit. It is especially recom- 
mended for angular line layouts and 
cross-hatching. Information on the Para- 
line may be obtained from Loomis In- 
dustries,. Box 442, Berkeley, California. 


Hanging pictures without nails or ham- 
mer may be accomplished with the Jiffy 
Picture Hanger. Consisting of a hook 
mounted on a square of adhesive-backed 
tape that is said to stick to any surface, 
this inexpensive hanger will hold pic- 
tures, maps, ceramic pieces and many 
other items weighing up to 10 pounds. 
It is applied or removed simply by 
moistening the tape. For further in- 
formation, write to Jiffy Enterprises, 
Inc., Victory Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 


A versatile precision instrument, the 
Lacey-Luci may be used as a visualizer, 
tracer, projector, for rescaling, for 
making layouts, mechanicals, perspec- 
tives, half-tones, silk screen positives 
and stencils—in fact for just about any 
operation performed in an art depart- 
ment. Exact scaling in percentages and 
decimals is accomplished by means of 
calibrated dials. Addition of a lens and 
vacuum pressure back converts it into 
a process, copying camera. It has its 
own copy-easel, lights and stand, and 
will accommodate all types of film up 
to two feet square. For further infor- 
mation, write Merritt Lacey Corp., 31 
Central Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 


Modern Shows More “Good Design” 


“Good Design,” in its second large 
annual New York showing, jointly spon- 
sored by the Chicago Merchandise Mart 
and the Museum of Modern Art, will be 
on view at the museum to January 27. 
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_|- THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By RALPH MAYER 


AMONG THE QUESTIONS that arrive in 
the mail or that are posed by people 
I meet are some that recur, and that 
seem to be of widespread interest to 
artists and art public. The following 
have been selected from among these. 


Q. When is it advisable to frame an 
oil painting under glass? 

A. Only when a picture is so decrepit 
as to be in danger of damage by slight 
handling. It has not been customary to 
do so. The glass will accumulate dust 
and bloom on both sides; the glare is 
offensive; and an average oil painting 
is supposed to be able to survive without 
it. Oil paintings must not be hermetical- 
ly sealed at the rear like prints and 
watercolors. 


Q. In “The Painter’s Craft’? you con- 
demn the use of paper as a ground for 
oil painting. Can’t we make provisions 
to overcome its faults, and with what 
we have learned from past experience, 
couldn’t we adapt this relatively inex- 
pensive material to the purpose? 

A. Every example of an oil on paper 
more than 25 years of age, European or 
American, that I have seen, has required 
serious restoration because of embrittle- 
ment or other structural defects. It has 
been suggested that a pure rag drawing 
or watercolor paper be sized to prevent 
absorption of oil (as is done with linen 
for canvas) and that after the paint- 
ing has been judged to be of sufficient 
artistic merit to warrant preservation, 
it then be mounted on a more rigid 
support, the idea being that the artist 
could expend his grounds more freely 
and spend his money on a permanent 
support only when he hit on a master- 
piece. Whether proper sizing with gela- 
tin or synthetic resins would really work 
—in isolating the fibers from the em- 
brittling action of the oil and sealing 
off the capillarity or absorption which 
results in after-bleeding of oil—is a 
matter for the laboratory to determine. 

The other half of my original objec- 
tion had to do with such matters as ap- 
propriateness, taste and paint quality— 
paper and oil paint not generally being 
considered compatible or “naturals” in 
these respects. On these points we can 
perhaps change our views. There have 
been some striking innovations in the 
handling of conventional materials in re- 
cent years, with very effective results, 
and we have accepted without question 
all sorts of combinations of ink, water- 
color, pastel, tempera and gouache -on 
the same paper. Perhaps our consensus 
on these matters is influenced by preju- 
dices. Doerner mentions Holbein, Rem- 
brandt, Delacroix and others who have 
worked in oil on paper; however, I don’t 
believe any major or important works 
of art of this kind have come down to 
us. Paper has been in use for a long 
time, but I don’t think any of the older 
painters used it habitually as an oil 
ground or considered it appropriate for 
anything but sketches or perhaps emer- 
gency use with oils. I would like very 
much to have the viewpoints or experi- 
ences of others on this subject. 
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Q. What is the best pastel fixative 
to use? 

A. There are a number on the market 
that will give approximately equal re- 
sults. You can generally rely on any of 
the fixatives made by the well-estab- 
lished, reputable artists’ material firms. 
The two principal varieties seem to be 
casein solution plus alcohol (usually 
somewhat cloudy or pearly in the bottle) 
and the very weak alcoholic solutions 
of resins (Manilla copal, vinyl-butyral, 
etc.). For physical or optical reasons all 
pastel fixatives will give disappointing 
results and most pastel specialists dis- 
like its use. It should be tested before 
use (to determine how much it can be 
diluted) by rubbing the result lightly 
with absorbent cotton. It need not give 
highly resistant results, but should just 
fix the pastel enough to lessen its ex- 
treme fragility. The stronger it is, the 
more it will affect the color relation- 
ships and the natural pastel character- 
istics, and it will be found that in these 
respects there is little choice to make 
between the various types or brands. 


Q. How can I salvage oil paints which 
have hardened in the tube and also what 
should I do with those that are too soft 
in consistency ? 

A. Hardened oil paints must be dis- 
carded; there is nothing one can do to 
salvage them. Linseed oil does not “dry” 
in the ordinary sense. When it solidi- 
fies, it undergoes a complex chemical 
change. The new substance that is 
formed cannot be made fluid again by 
any means. 

Soft or oily paints and those from 
which the clear oil bleeds should be 
spread out on writing or watercolor 
paper for five to 10 minutes before using 
so that surplus oil (which not only gives 
them a poor consistency but is detri- 
mental to paintings) can be absorbed. 


Do not use fibrous or fragile paper since 
its fuzz will contaminate the paint. 


Q. How does one retard the drying or 
setting of oil paint so that it can be 
worked into the following day? 

A. A small amount (a few drops) of 
pine oil or of butyl lactate added to tur- 
pentine or thinners will delay drying 
satisfactorily, and if not used excessive- 
ly will allow the painting to dry within 
a reasonable time thereafter, since these 
materials will volatilize completely. The 
amount must be tested by the individual 
to meet his own conditions. Oil of cloves 
is an older material formerly much re- 
commended for the same purpose. 


Q. Are casein paints safe for under- 
painting to be gone over with oil paints? 

A. They are ideal for this purpose, 
provided the work is done on a rigid 
panel and not on canvas, and provided 
the underpainting is sized with extreme- 
ly weak, white shellac or gelatin size 
before application of the oils. 


Q. What is the objection to using ordi- 
nary wax crayons on paper or combin- 
ing them with pen and ink or water- 
color? 

A. First, ordinary wax crayons are 
made cheaply for very ordinary uses 
and the pigments used in them include 
such non-permanent colors as chrome 
yellow and lakes. 

Second, the waxes themselves con- 
form to no particular standards and 
vary from brand to brand. 

Third, their quality of finish and visual 
effects are generally outside the con- 
ventional standards of taste, being usu- 
ally reminiscent of kindergarten efforts 
and producing smeary, unsatisfying tex- 
tures. In some cases, however, I have 
seen examples in which the particular 
quality of wax crayon texture was adept- 
ly handled to suit the purpose. It is a 
good general rule to avoid the use of 
ready made painting materials that are 
formulated to meet requirements dif- 
ferent from those of the professional 
fine arts field. 
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AUCTIONS 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


THREE INTERRELATED EXHIBITIONS now 
current in New York are so important 
that if their values and challenges were 
widely understood and acted upon, our 
culture, in the department of visual 
art, could be almost overnight lifted 
out of the morass of confusion in which 
it is now dazedly wandering. The three 
are the Matisse at the Modern, Revolu- 
tion and Tradition at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, and the Painting Annual at the 
Whitney. Another—Good Design at the 
Modern—ties in by posing the issue of 
how to carry basic art into things of 
use. 


The Matisse exhibition provides the 
key, the central theme. By its survey 
of this pioneering artist’s life-work, it 
condenses into tangible form the an- 
swer to the vital question: What is 
modern art? This question, incredible 
to relate, still goes unanswered with 
any degree of agreement a half century 
after its first impact. The exhibition 
shows the factual, skilled naturalism 
of 1890 slowly giving way to the freer 
interpretation, and then the emotional 
release of 1905 to 1909 with its pur- 
poseful abandonment of skill. Follows 
the discovery of the symbol to replace 
the replica, the early search for plastic 
design starting about 1909 and gaining 
steadily up to its flowering in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Here is revolution recreated 
in condensed drama before our (pre- 
sumably startled) eyes—revolution from 
the prevailing 19th-century decadence 
back into the great historic tradition 
of designed creation. What we who 
grew up in the midst of these events 
had to learn fragmentarily is here as- 
sembled for immediate and painless as- 
similation by all who can see, read and 
understand. The Matisse development 
parallels that of the other, often more 
profound, pioneers— Renoir, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Picasso, Braque—sufficiently 
to clearly reveal the significance of the 
great revitalizing movement as a whole. 
Its educational importance, therefore, 
is epochal. 

The exhibition of Revolution and 
Tradition in American Painting surveys 
all developments of our past 50 years 
featuring five main trends— realism 
(which includes but does not distin- 
guish or pillory naturalism), expression- 
ism, romanticism, abstraction and sur- 
realism. It compares these and finds 
precedents for them in 19th-century 
(but not earlier) traditions. Both the ex- 
hibition and the book on which it is 
based are invaluable as a_ testing 
ground for the comparison of all values 
involved—and for the specific values 
concentrated in Matisse and through 
him in the modern movement. 

The Whitney, Chicago and other sur- 
veys of current American work provide 
more and newer material to be simi- 
larly tested. Then, shifting the scene 
to bowls, chairs, stoves, tables, textiles 
and ceramics, the Modern’s annual Good 
Design exhibition reveals two aspects 
of our culture, both of which must be 
taken into serious account before we 
shall reach the civilized life. One is 
that design permeates all aspects of the 
environment and can attain distinction; 
there are enough “good” examples to 
prove this. The other is that genuine 





artists knowing the art of design must 
be the designers. A preponderance of 
uninspired, unesthetic (even if fairly 
“good”) products of commercial indus- 
trial production announce that such 
artists have not been consulted. 

We desperately need standards of ex- 
cellence to retrieve our native art from 
the chaos of the contemporary scene. 
The Matisse exhibition provides such a 
standard. It should be widely and thor- 
oughly studied and then as widely used. 


California Palace Buys American 


Six paintings have been purchased by 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor from the 1950-51 Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting. They are: Starlings, Cara- 
vans, by Kay Sage; Desert at Night 
by Everett F. Spruce; Flower Eruption 
by Theodore Stamos; Ancient Architec- 
ture by William Thon; Cotton Picker 
by Robert Gwathmey, and Beachcomb- 
er’s Return by Karl Knaths. 


Auction Prices 
Top prices brought in the November 
28 sale of old master paintings at Parke- 


Bernet Galleries were as follows: 
Jacob van Ruysdael: Woodland Landscape....$4,100 


Fra Angelico (attributed to): Virgin and 
SCR, .scsunsiesvndghandatics ictibcpacededeteeatedicinetntabimaie’ 2,300 
Jacob van Ruysdael: Landscape With Red 
BT CIO a snnsiccsvindcicocctaciespeksasesstancenses 2,200 
Jan van Goyen: LAndscape..........c.cccceeecseeseees 1,300 


Auction Calendar 


December 19, 1:45 P.M.; December 20, 10:15 A.M. 
& 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. English & 
continental furniture, porcelains & decorative 
objects, property of the Hon. Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde & others. Includes an early group of 19th- 
century porcelains, Meissen, Vienna & Sévres; & 
equestrian bronze group Les Chevaux Ailes by 
Charles Antoine Coysevox; also group of Na- 
poleonic prints. Exhibition from Dec. 15. 

January 3, 4 & 5, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Fine English & French furniture & Chi- 
nese art from the collection of Mrs. Theodore 
Havemeyer. Includes a Louis XV _ parquetry 
commode mounted in bronze doré by Louis 
Noel Malle; a set of Queen Anne carved wal- 
nut & needlepoint side chairs & Chinese jades 
& mineral carvings. Exhibition from Dec. 28. 

January 8, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Americana, manuscripts in Ethopic, Pali, Oriya, 
Palmyra, German, Latin, French & Portugese. 
Also incunabula,. broadsides, Chicagoiana, & 
books about books. From the Roger W. Bar- 
rett collection. Exhibition from Jan. 2. 

January 8, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Impor- 
tant Japanese color prints including works by 
Sharaku, Utamaro, Masanobu, Harunobu, Ho- 
kusai, Hiroshige & Moromasa. From the H. Ta- 
kano collection, with a few selections from the 
Julius Derenberg collection. Exhibition from 
Jan, 2. 

January 9, 8 P.M. Perke-Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern paintings, drawings, prints & bronzes in- 
cluding works by Monet, Renoir, Chagall, 
Utrillo, Weber, Bellows, Maillol & Despiau. 
From the collection of Stewart B. Hopps & 
others. Exhibition from Jan. 5. 


RENorr: La Lavandiere 


In modern art sale at Parke-Bernet 
January 9. 
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Art Film Notes 


Five Films on Chinese Art: Five films 
photographed in 16mm Kodachrome 
show rare Chinese objects—bronzes, ce- 
ramics, sculpture and painting—through 
the ages. Produced by China Film En- 
terprises of America, the films will be 
released this year. Among some 500 
pieces photographed are an Anyang 
pottery, some 3,000 years old, and a 
relief stone sculpture unearthed in a 
eave built at the time of the Dark 
Ages. According to the company: “Ani- 
mated maps, graphs, and English or 
Chinese commentary help provide a 
grand perspective of the development 
of Chinese art. A set of approximately 
500 color slides of Chinese art objects, 
available in both 2x2 and 3%x4, will 
accompany the films. . . . These consti- 
tute probably the largest single collec- 
tion of slides of the sort in this or any 
other country.” 


Flaherty Films for Modern Museum: A 
collection of Robert Flaherty’s creative 
memorabilia, including several films 
and 10,000 film stills, has been presented 
to the Modern’s Film Library by Mrs. 
Robert Flaherty, wife of the late pro- 
ducer. Along with films and stills taken 
while Flaherty was making films in the 
far North, Samoa, Tahiti, Aran Islands, 
India and elsewhere, the collection in- 
cludes manuscripts, diaries and other 
documents relating to Flaherty’s 40- 
year-career as explorer and film-maker. 

The gift, according to Richard Grif- 
fith, curator of the film library, “rep- 
resents the most important single ac- 
quisition to the collection of the Film 
Library since it was founded in 1935.” 


New Film on African Sculpture: “Buma, 
African Art Speaks,” a 10-minute film 
based on the use of sculpture in the 
tribal life of the African native, is be- 
ing produced by Ladislas Segy, director 
of the Segy Gallery in New York City. 


Philadelphia Museum Art Film Series: 
A new art film series, in progress at 
the museum since last month, spans 
30,000 years of man’s cultural history. 
The series is offered free on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons until January 
13. The future programs feature films 
on Emile Antoine Bourdelle, Alexander 
Calder, Van Gogh, Jackson Pollock, 
Edward Weston and Fra _ Angelico, 
among others. 


New Full-Length Art Film: “Pictura— 
Adventure in Art,” the first full-length 
feature by the company which made 
the academy award film, “Van Gogh,” 
has been scheduled for release early in 
1952. An episodic film based on the 
lives and works of six artists, it fea- 
tures Vincent Price, acting; Henry 
Fonda, Gregory Peck and Lili Palmer, 
narrating; and original scores by Darius 
Milhaud, Roman Vlad, Guy Bernard 
and Lan Adomian. Episodic interludes 
are devoted to Bosch’s Garden of De- 
lights; Carpaccio’s Legend of Saint Ur- 
sula; paintings and drawings of Goya 
(with a guitar accompaniment played 
by Andres Segovia); Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
representations of Paris in the ’90s; 
and works of Gauguin. 

In addition, Pictura announces a color 
film on the life of Leonardo Da Vinci 
to be released in April, 1952. 
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“Williamsburg Restored”: The first of 
a film series on Colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, produced by Julien Bryan In- 
ternational Film Foundation, this new 
documentary color film describes 18th- 
century life in Williamsburg, the res- 
toration work begun 25 years ago, and 
the city as it appears today to visitors. 
Directed by Francis Thompson and nar- 
rated by Walter Abel, the 44-minute, 
16mm film includes scenes of the ’20s 
showing early cars and flappers. It will 
be distributed through the new Film 
Distribution Section of Williamsburg. 


Philadelphia Film Series: Presenting 
masterpieces by the world’s greatest 
film-makers, Exceptional Films an- 
nounces its inaugural series. The films 
will be shown at the New Century Club, 
124 S. 12th St., Philadelphia. Admission 
is on a membership basis at rates rang- 
ing from $6 to $25. Forthcoming pro- 
grams include “Carnival in Flanders,” 
December 28, “Charlie Chaplin Festi- 
val,” January 25, “Ivan the Terrible,” 
February 29, and “The Quiet One,” 
March 28. Each program will be aug- 
mented with shorter special films. 


Spain in Alabama 
[Continued from page 14] 


Before Spanish painting became som- 
ber, harsh and ascetic, primitive art 
was distinguished for its brilliant color. 
In a spiritualized Gothic style is the 
Christ Before Pilate by Louis Borrassa, 
Catalan artist who lived from 1360 to 
1424. Another Catalan appears cen- 
turies later and portrays the confusion 
of the dream world: Dali contributes a 
superbly executed will - of - the - wisp, 
study, Battle Around the Dandelion. 

Certain Spaniards, like Picasso, Miré 
and Juan Gris; have made their reputa- 
tions outside of their country to the 
extent of being labeled “School of 
Paris.” Yet the strength of their emo- 
tions and their ability to delve into the 
hidden closets of the mind are main 
Spanish factors. 

Picasso, with his Egyptian, best illus- 
trates the term that a Spaniard “runs 
up hill and walks down.” His driving 
energy, which spills itself over into the 
ceramic field, gives him the necessary 
wind to run up hill, even in his ’70s. 

Typical of the explorative Spanish 
mind is the art of Madrid-born Julio 
de Diego who shifts from minute imag- 
inary figures to broad abstractions. An- 
other Spanish-born artist contributing 
much to the modern American scene is 
Xavier Gonzalez, whose Oil Number 
Six, painted in Cape Cod last summer, 
has some of the low-keyed action of a 
19th-century Lucas. 

The Birmingham exhibition is supple- 
mented by a group of Santos, textiles 
and weavings from the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, and examples of his- 
torical fabrics from Scalamandré. 


N. Y. State Faculties’ Circuit Show 

Art faculty members of units of the 
New York State University contribute 
150 works in all media to an exhibition 
which will travel throughout the state. 

Organized by a three-man committee 
at Teachers College in New Paltz, where 
it was exhibited during October, this 
large show comprises work by artist- 
members of the faculties of various di- 
visions of education. 
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A NEW KIND OF 
CARVING STONE 


so easy to work with 


“SCULPSTONE” is the wonderful new carving stone that 
makes so many beautiful, ornamental pieces so easily. Recom- 
mended by professionals. Can be drilled, sawed, shaped. 
in many colors. 


Available in Complete Kits from 


$1.50 — $1.95 — $3.95 
De Luxe Set - $5.95 
At Art Supply and Department Stores or 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 E. 28 St. - Dept. BB - New York 16, N. Y. 
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Where to Shs 


NATIONAL 


Brooklyn, New York 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 6TH NATIONAL PRINT 
ANNUAL. March 19-May 18. Media: all prints 
except monotypes. Entry fee $1. Entry cards 
due Jan. 16. Entries due Jan. 25. Write Una 
Johnson, Curator Prints and Drawings, . Brook- 
lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL BIENNIAL OF CON- 
TEMPORARY COLOR LITHOGRAPHY. March 
21-April 25. Cincinnati Art Museum. No entry 
fee. Purchase prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 1. 
Entries due Jan. 8. Write Print Department, 
Cincinnati Art Museum, Eden Park. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 42ND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. March 8-30. Avery 
Memorial. Media: oil, tempera, sculpture. Entry 
fee. Prizes. Jury. Write Louis J. Fusari, Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts, Box 204. 


New Britain, Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN MUSEUM PRINT ANNUAL. Jan. 
12-Feb. 2. Media: all prints except monotypes. 
Prizes. Jury. Write Mrs. William E. Bentley. 
New Britain Art Museum, 56 Lexington St.., 
New Britain. 


New York, New York 


CARAVAN ARTISTS OF AMERICA GROUP 
SHOW. Jan. 6-Feb. 6. Caravan of East & West 
Hall. Media: all except sculpture. No entry 
fee; $3 fee if work is accepted. Work due 
Jan. 3, 4, 5. Write Caravan Artists of America, 
132 East 65th St. 


HALLMARK 2ND INTERNATIONAL ART 
AWARD. December, 1952. Wildenstein Galleries. 
Media: watercolors having Christmas as a gen- 
eral theme. Prizes totaling $12,500. Write Vladi- 
mir Visson, Hallmark Art Award, Wildenstein 
& Co., 19 East 64 Street. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 127TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 27-April 13. Media: 
oil and sculpture (open). Graphic art, water- 
color (members only). Entries due Mar. 13. 
Write Director, National Academy of Design, 
1083 5th Ave. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 13TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 11-May 5. Media: 
serigraphs (no photographic stencils). Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards and entries 
due Feb. 9. Write Doris Meltzer, Director, Seri- 
graph Galleries, 38 West 57th St. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION. Jan. 17- 
Feb. 3, 1952. Audubon Artists. National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Media: all. Prizes: gold medal, 
eash awards. Entry fee: $3. Jury. Entries due: 
Jan. 3. Write Audubon Artists, 1083 5th 
Ave., New York 28. 


36th ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND 13TH AN- 
NUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. Feb. 1-29, 
1952. Society of American Graphic Artists, Inc., 
formerly Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers and Woodcutters (Inc.) Media: 
Prints-Intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry blanks due Dec. 28, 1951. 
Entries due Jan. 7, 1952. Write: Society of 
American Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 5th Ave., 
New York 28. 


85TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN WA- 
TER COLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. Na- 
tional Academy Galleries. Media: watercolor and 
pastel. Jury. Entry fee $5. Entries due Feb. 7. 
Write Dick Crocker, 94 South Munn Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


Lakeland, Florida 


FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 
15-Mar. 15. Florida Southern College. Media: 
all. Entry fee: $3. Prizes: over $4,500. Jury of 
awards. Entry cards due Dec. 31; work due 
Jan. 2-10. Write Donna Stoddard, Director, 925 
E. Lexington St., Lakeland. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


WATER COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA 12TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 3-24. Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts. Media: watercolor and 
gouache. Entry fee $2 for non-members. Prizes. 
Jury. Entry cards due Jan. 10. Entries due Jan. 
15. Write Joseph Jankowski, Box F., University, 
Alabama. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
47TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 20-Feb. 24. 
Media: oil, tempera, and sculpture. No entry 








The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it. is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 





fee. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and work due 
Dec. 14 for sculpture in N. Y., Dec. 24 in Pa.: 
Dec. 26 for paintings in Pa.; Jan. 7 in N. Y. 
Write Director, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets. 


PRINT CLUB 26TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING, WOODCUTS AND WOOD- 
BLOCKS. Feb. 6-Feb. .24. Graphic Workshop 
and Gallery. Media: all block prints in color 
or black and white. Entry fee $1 for non- 
members. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Jan. 
18. Entries due Jan. 21. Write Print Club, 1614 
Latimer treet. 


Peoria, Illinois 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY NATIONAL PRINT 
ANNUAL. Feb. 18-Mar. 17. Media: all. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Jan. 18. Write Ernest Freed. 
Bradley University. 


Portland, Maine 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 18ST ANNUAL 
PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 6-27. L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Museum. Media: all prints. Entry 
fee: $2 for non-members. Prizes. Entry cards 
and work due Dec. 27. Write L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, 111 High Street. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION JANUARY 
EXHIBIT. Jan. 6-30. Media: oil and water- 
color. Entry fee $3 dues plus $3.50 for handling 
and hanging. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 
26. Entries due Dec. 31. Write St. Augustine 
Art Association, P.O. Box 444. 


Seattle, Washington 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 24TH INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 5-Apr. 6. Seattle 
Art Museum. Media: all prints. Entry fee $2. 
Purchase prizes. Entry cards and entries due 
Feb. 11. Write Glen Alps, Northwest Print- 
makers, 6523—40th N.E. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ACADEMIC ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 3RD AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 6-27. Museum of 
Fine Arts. Media: oil, watercolor, print, sculp- 
ture. Entry fee $2. Jury. Write Secretary, Aca- 
demic Artists Assoc., Box 1769, Springfield. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 33RD ANNUAL 
JURY SHOW. Mar. 9-30. Smith Museum. Media: 
oil, watercolor, casein, gouache, prints, draw- 
ings, sculpture and crafts. Entry fee $4. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Feb. 28. Write Jocelyn 
Yates, 87 Longhill Street. 


REGIONAL 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE WATER COLOR CLUB 47TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 5-26. Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. Open to members and invited art- 
ists only. Media: watercolor and pastel. Write 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Canton, Ohio 


OHIO ARTISTS 3RD ANNUAL DRAWING SHOW. 
March 12-30. Canton Art Institute. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohio. Media: 
inks, pencil and conte. Entries due Feb. 18-29. 
Canton Art Institute, 1717 North Market Ave. 


Dallas, Texas 


ANNUAL TEXAS CRAFTS EXHIBIT. Feb. 17- 
Mar. 9 Crafts Guild of Dallas. Open to any 
artist residing in Texas. Media: all crafts. En- 
try fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry due Feb. 3. 
Write to Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


DALLAS PRINT SOCIETY 5TH SOUTHWEST- 
ERN EXHIBITION OF PRINTS AND DRAW- 
INGS. Jan. 20-Feb. 17. Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to artists residing in Texas, Arizona, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana. Media: all prints and drawings. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Jan. 5. Write 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Decatur, Illinois 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL IL- 
LINOIS ARTISTS. Feb. 3-Mar. 1, 1952. Decatur 
Art Center. Open to Illinois artists living within 
150 miles of the city. Media: oils, watercolors 
and sculpture. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Jan. 15. 
Write to J. D. Talbot, director. Decatur Art 
Center, Decatur. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


10TH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL AND WATER- 
COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 3-24, 1951. Open to 
living Virginia and North Carolina artists. Irene 
Leach Memorial. Purchase prizes. Jury. Entry 
ecards due: Jan. 21, 1952. Write Mrs. F. W. 
Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2. Norfolk 7. 
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ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 

















ber 24 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
individual Instrection. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Educa. 
ISLES ENTS aa SAS) ea 


CLEVELAND 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 














T1441 SUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. CHIO 


NORTON 


OF ART 


SCHOOL 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Mitchell Jamieson Jan.7-Mar. 14 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 







Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fie. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA . 
Painting, Scul pture, C ommercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Con'ers B.P.A., M.P.A. aud B.A.E, Degrees 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 
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Omaha, Nebraska 


JOSLYN ART MUSEUM 2ND BIENNIAL EX- 


HIBITION. Feb. 12-Mar. 30. Open to artists 
living in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wyoming. Media: painting, 
sculpture and graphic arts. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try cards and entries due Jan. 28. Write Mrs. 
David S. Carson, Joslyn Museum. 


San Antonio, Texas 


CRAFT GUILD OF SAN ANTONIO THIRD TEXAS 


STATE CERAMIC AND TEXTILE EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 23-Apr. 6. Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum. Open to all Texas artists. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 5. Write Craft 
Guild of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Museum. 


San Bernardino, California 


NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW ALL SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA ART EXHIBIT. Mar. 6-16. Open 
to all artists in Southern California. Media: oil, 
watercolor and sculpture. No entry fee. Jury. 
Purchase and cash awards. Entry blanks due 

* Feb. 15. Entries due Feb. 23. Write National 
Orange Show Art Exhibit, P.O. Box 29. 


Sarasota, Florida 


SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 2ND ANNUAL 


MEMBERS EXHIBITION. Jan. 20-Feb. 15. Open 
to members. Media: watercolor, ceramics, oils 
and sculpture. Entry fee $5 dues. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and entries due Jan. 9. Write Elden 
Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D. Sarasota. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


FORMER SIOUX CITY ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 


Feb. 1-26. Sioux City Art Center. Open to all 
artists who were born in Sioux City or who 
have lived or worked in Sioux City at any time. 
Media: graphics, pottery, painting and sculp- 
ture. No entry fee. No prizes. Jury. Entries due 
Jan. 23. Write John Wesle, 613 Pierce St. 


South Bend, Indiana 


MICHIANA 3RD ANNUAL REGIONAL ART EX- 
HIBITION. March 9-29. Open to artists living 
in Indiana or Michigan within a radius of 
150 miles of Seuth Bend. Media: oil, water- 
eolor, prints and drawings. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
fee $2. Entry cards and work due Feb. 23. 
Write South Bend Art Association, 620 W. 
Washington Ave. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. American Academy 
in Rome grants for 1952-1953 to students and 
artists in architecture, painting, sculpture, his- 
tory of art, classical studies and musical com- 
position. Open to U.S. citizens. Stipends up to 
$2,500. Transportation to Rome and return. 
Applications due Jan. 1, 1952. Write: Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three scholarships of $1,500 each will 
be awarded for advanced study at Cranbrook 
in the fields of architecture, ceramics, design. 
metalsmithing, painting, sculpture, and weaving 
and textile design. Scholarships will cover room, 
board and tuition fees at the Academy and 
will include an allotment for materials and 
supplies. Applications accepted until February 
15. For details write Secretary, Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 





LEARN PAINTING 
with 


YUN GEE 


Founder of School of 
Diamondism. Dia- 
mondism is recog- 
nized by both Euro- 
peans and Americans 
as one of the most 
profound theoretical 
schools of art. 





SCHOOL of DIAMONDISM 


51 €. 10 ST. OR 4-0351 


LITHOGRAPH WORKSHOP 


Special attention to beginners 
Editions printed for professionals 


“-. Ccobimammnenios 


Margaret Lowengrund, director 
959 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 21 TR. 9-1980 


















FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 
drawing/painting 
sculpture/graphics 
applied art/anatomy 


at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Monthly registration at 215 West 
grcemenis. fasses, In 57th St. 
and Soturday ‘sessions 4 mo = 19 
adults and ¢ ren. rele 
an” | T46 








YLAND 


Ps 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft. etc. Catalogs on request. 


fHE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 





Degrees, B.F.A., MF.A.. 
B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 143 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 H A R COURSES 


Miami, Fia.—Jaauary and February 
Washington, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


FLORIDA 
Jan. - May 


SCHOOL of ART 
Winter: Sarasota, Florida. Summer: 
No. Truro, Mass. (Cape Cod). Por- 

trait, landscape, still life. Approved 
CAPE COD for veterans. Write for circular A. 
July - Sept. 


Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 










COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Basic Design - Drawing 
Painting - Graphic Arts 
Barrett - Sabean - Woelffer 


Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings,Colo. 


eomoerocccecore ee 
A FASCINATING, MONEY-MAKING 


art career 
can be yours 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW! 
Prepare at home for 
high-paying art jobs 






FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
Studio 9-Z, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
Name Age. 
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NOW READY! 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 
An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 

* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 

* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
Writeon your letterhead— 


FREE: ® you'll receive this valuable : 
catalog at no charge. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 19. N_ Y 


EVERYTHING, 


BUT EVERYTHING 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


A complete line of the finest art 
supplies acclaimed by artists every- 
where for their superior quality— 
oil colors, brushes, easels, canvas, 
studio furniture, water colors, pal- 
ettes, drawing pads and pencils. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TODAY! 


E-H-~ AC: FRIEDRICHS CO 


Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
OER I RENTERS SS ENN NOR IR LET St A EE EIT 


FINE 
FRAM ES 





ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
SO” eG ys Be CIID wnciiciicccicctcncsvneiad $ 9.95 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas .............ccccccseee ..$15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mail Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 
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(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


Ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Goomenly Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT 
420 North Walnut St., 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


EDMUND MAGRATH 
East Orange, N. J. 


: F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 
174 East 71st Street, New York 21, =, ee 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
F' ORENCE LLOYD HOMMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS ANI) PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


HADDONFIELD, N. J.: Another Amer- 
ican Art Week has passed, again win- 
ning laurels for encouraging artists and 
developing an appreciation of their work 
by their fellow citizens. 


Your national director appreciates 
this opportunity to publicly thank every 
director of our 48 states, Alaska, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and five American 
countries, every A.A.P.L. chapter chair- 
man, every local director, and every Art 
Week worker for their part in the suc- 
cess of this great Inter-American proj- 
ect. Appreciation also extends to many 
art and educational organizations; The 
General Federation of Womens Clubs; 
The National League of Pen Women; 
The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; and civic groups which 
have sponsored or supported our Art 
Week activities. Your national director 
knows she speaks also for thousands of 
directors who have been assisted faith- 
fully by the press and radio and in 
some instances television. Among the 
other splendid friends are the mer- 
chants who consider the exhibition of 
art and crafts a community service as 
well as a business asset. 


The complete picture of the 1951 
American Art Week will be summarized 
in March when the record books will 
be judged by members of the execu- 
tive board. A compilation of achieve- 
ments and the selection of the states 
and countries reporting the most ac- 
tivity will be announced and awards 
made on March 8 at the annual meet- 
ing of the A.A.P.L. 


Some directors have written request- 
ing guidance in the preparation of their 
record books. There are no definite 
directives, but it is suggested that the 
books be inexpensive and lightweight. 
A summary of the number of celebra- 
tions, exhibiting artists, followed by the 
individual reports, press notices, pro- 
grams, photographs, proclamations, etc., 
is desirable. Send them to our national 
headquarters not later than March 1. 

Enthusiastic directors have sent me 
some heartening previews. Connecticut’s 
All-State Tercentenary Art Exhibi- 
tion at Norwalk “drew multitudes.” 
Georgia’s Governor and newspapers 
joined in admonishing: “Art can enrich 
your life and be a genuine training in 
democracy; look for your communities’ 
artist’s work in libraries, schools, shops, 
banks and clubs.” In California, The 
Hayward Art Association was respon- 
sible for an entire 20-page art edition 
of the Daily Review. Florida’s 1950 
Miracle Mile of Painting lengthened to 
two miles at Miami. The District of 
Columbia’s League chapter opened its 


annual exhibition at The Smithsonian 
Institute with a dinner to officers and 
judges. Michigan’s faithful director post- 
poned a vacation until Art Week cele- 
brations were completed, then shared 
her interests in the League’s work with 
art groups in the West. 


Baltimore, Maryland, reports fine sup- 
port by branch libraries featuring dis- 
plays loaned by patrons. New Mexico’s 
radio stations gave daily announcements 
and art programs, Nevada’s mayors and 
religious groups proclaimed art stu- 
dents activities and artists attainments. 
The Tennessee A.A.P.L. chapter reports 
“the best of American Art Weeks,” and 
mentions gratifying sales of paintings. 
Oregon, with the slogan “Art is a way 
of life, and true living is an art,” re- 
lates that “Art Week went over in a 
big way.” Art centers of Philadelphia 
joined forces for an exhibition of 100 
paintings which delighted an estimated 
30,000 persons. 


New York’s outstanding city and state 
celebrations have been “productive of 
many new A.A.P.L. memberships.” 


The executive board unites with me 
in welcoming new members and in hop- 
ing they will share with all of us this 
yearly opportunity “for American Art.” 

—(Mrs. THoMAS F.) EMMA GIBSON. 


Frank W. Benson, N.A., Dies 


Frank W. Benson, famed for seven 
panels he painted in the Library of 
Congress, died November 15 in Salem, 
Massachusetts. He was 89. 


Born in Salem, Benson studied at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and in 
Paris at the Julian Academy. He later 
became known as the leading American 
duck etcher. His works are in the col- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Cor- 
coran Gallery and the Detroit Institute. 
He was an academician of the National 
School of Design in New York, a mem- 
ber of the American Water Color So- 
ciety, Society of American Etchers, 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the Boston Guild of Artists. 


Prince, Illustrator, Takes Own Life 

William Meade Prince, 58-year-old il- 
lustrator and author, and head of the 
art department at the University of 
North Carolina, shot himself to death 
at his Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
home, November 10. 


Prince was the author and illustrator 
of “The Southern Part of Heaven,” a 
book dealing with his boyhood in Chapel 
Hill. He was well-known for his maga- 
zine covers including those for the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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The Honor Roll 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 
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All-Army Art Contest, Washington, D. C. 


Boritz, SFC Leopold, poster, $100 bond 
Brock, Pvt Joe S., poster, $50 bond 

Miller, PFC Robert, poster, $25 bond 

Miller, PFC Robert, cartoon, $100 bond 
Miller, PFC Robert, cartoon, $50 bond 
Leabs, Cpl Karl B., cartoon, $25 bond 
Hockaday, SFC Francis G., design, $100 bond 
Broner, M/Sgt Russell A., design, $50 bond 
Gaines, Set Charles E., design, $25 bond 
Calle, Pvt Paul, ptg., $100 bond & best-in-show 
Malone, PFC James H., ptg., $50 bond 
Leone, Sgt John R., ptg., $25 bond 

. Crook, Cpl Kenneth E., drwg., $100 bond 
Gaines, Sgt Charles E., drwg., $50 bond 
Stanley, Cpl Grace M., drwg., $25 bond 


Philadelphia Printmakers Annual, 

Print Club, Pa. 

Kaplan, Jerome, $75 prize 

)- Weissauer, Rudolf, hon. mention 
Crawford, Barbara, hon. mention 

si Cohen, Sol Calvin, hon. mention 

"Ss Sherman, Karl, hon. mention 


Pen & Brush Club Black & White, New York 


Turner, Janet, lst prize 

Crawford, Lesley, 2nd prize 

Cantarella, Maria Boverie, hon. mention 
Ss Whinston, Charlotte, hon. mention 


a 


yar 


San. Francisco Women Artists 26th Annual. 
San Francisco Museum, California 


Logorio, Irene, w.c., $100 award 
Ss. Hamilton, Leah Rinne, oil, $100 
av Swift, Florence Alston, garden ornament, $25 
¥ Antonacci, Rosemary, weaving, $25 
Guermonprez, Trude, weaving, $25 
a Johnstone, Grace, enamels, $25 
Netherby, Elena Montalvo, ceram., $25 





‘ia Tydeman, Constance, textiles, $25 
00 Green, Virginia, sculp., $50 
Steele, Juliette, litho., $25 
ed Anderson, Eleanor Williams, oil award 
Cunningham, Imogen, photo., $25 
Alluisi, Ella, casein, hon. mention 
ite Armer, Ruth, oil, hon. mention 
Fuller, Esther, litho., hon. mention 
of Genn, Nancy, ink, hon. mention 
Halpert, Jean, oil, hon. Mention 
Nerger, Ethel Pearce, oil, hon. mention 
ne Packard, Emmy Lou, lino., hon, mention 
Alexander, Nancy, ceram., hon. mention 
p- Bielawski, Margaret DePatta, jewelry, hon. mention 
1is O’Burke, Ruby, ceram., hon. mention 
t.” Wilson, Helen, weaving, hon. mention 
: Tulsa Artists 2nd Annual, 
Philbrook Art Center, Oklahoma 
Bartholic, Bob, oil, 1st award 
Byrd, D. Gibson, oil, lst award 
King, William A., oil, 3rd award 
en Frew, James, oil, hon. mention 
Russell, Philip, oil, hon. mention 
of Calvert,'G. E., oil, hon. mention 
m Livingstone, Jennie, w.c., Ist award 
: Reeves, Barbara, w.c., 2nd award 
England, Paul, w.c., 3rd award 
he Byrd, D. Gibson, w.c., hon. mention 
Nn Reeves, Barbara, w.c., hon. mention 
in Russell, Philip, w.c., hon. mention 
ter Bartholic, Bob, sculp., Ist award 
Von Croy, Virginia, sculp., 2nd award 
an Whitlatch, Howard, sculp., 3rd- award 
ol- Whitlatch, Howard, decorative arts, lst award 
: Whitlatch, Howard, decorative arts, 2nd award 
im, Holleman, Maxine, decorative arts, 3rd award 
or- Village Art Center 6th Graphic Art Annual, 
ite. New York, N. Y. 
nal Paris, Harold, cellulose acet., 1st prize 
Savage, Conwell, litho., 2nd prize 
‘m- Sommerburg, Miriam, linocut, 3rd prize 
So- Gerardia, Helen, litho., 4th prize 
a Kerr, Tamara, litho., hon. mention 
rs, Cohen, Jerry, woodcut, hon. mention 
ers 
Sculpture Service Bureau Opens 
What is described as a “unique ser- 
; vice to architects, designers, decorators, 
 il- landscape artists and members of the 
the clergy,” has been established by the 
of Sculptors Guild in its New York office 
ath at 96 Fifth Avenue. The service bureau 
ina will keep files of photographs, prints, 
drawings, and sculpture which profes- 
itor sionals may consult before “shopping 
"a around.” 
ipel The service bureau will be open Mon- 
ga- day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
the afternoons, from one to five o'clock, or 





by appointment. 
December 15, 1951 








KIRCHNER: Lady in the Park. Feigl 


Christmas Shopping 
[Continued from page 17] 


this show of prints and watercolors. 
Among the highlights are a second state 
of the Gauguin woodcut, Te Po; self- 
portrait lithographs by Kollwitz and 
Cézanne; and works by Mir6, Klee and 
Rouault. Prices: $30-$1,000. (To Dec. 
31.) 


Milch: A showing of our American old 
masters of the 19th and 20th centuries 
complements a selection of small paint- 
ings by this gallery’s contemporary art- 
ists. Blakelock (still luminous) and Pren- 
dergast (still lively) hold their own 
with the more recent painters. Prices: 
$125-$900 for the contemporaries. (To 
Dec. 30.) 


New Art Circle: Unusual features in 
this group of American and European 
moderns include an early impression- 
istic etching by Marin, a brilliant Heck- 
el watercolor, and a lascivious water- 
color by Pascin. Other prints by Pi- 
casso, Villon, Calder and Feininger re- 
veal this gallery’s accent on quality. 
Prices: $50-$750. (To Dec. 31.) 


Perls: Four beautifully poised Modigli- 
ani drawings are hung next to two Afri- 
can carvings in this 15th annual holiday 
show for the young collector. Drawings 
by Picasso and Dali and paintings by 
Laurencin and Bombois are included 
among the modest works by major art- 
ists. Airy whimsicalities of Priebe and 
Blanchard are light trimmings for the 
tasteful offering. Prices: $75-$1,000. (To 
Dec. 30.) 


Salpeter: Oils and gouaches, mostly city 
and country ’scapes, painted by the gal- 
lery’s regulars and a few guests, make 
up the show here. Notable works in- 
clude Sam Weinik’s Portulaca Bed— 
neon colors bounded with black—and a 
cubist landscape in cooler greyer color 
by Remo Farruggio. Other exhibitors 
include Harry Crowley, Jacob Elshin, 
Charles Heidenreich, Shirley Hendrick, 
Joseph Kaplan, Irving Lehman, Leo 
Quanchi, Harry Shoulberg, Maurice Sie: 
van, Gail Symon, Sabina Teichman, and 


Ben Wilson. Prices: $100-$300. (To Jan. 
>) 


Serigraph: Prints by many members of 
the National Serigraph Society need no 
recasting for the role of Christmas gifts. 
Mostly bright and brisk, they fit the 
widest range of taste. Most traditional 
are those in which the medium simu- 
lates watercolor landscapes. Lively im- 
agination and technical invention is 
found in the works of Warrington Coles- 
cott, Syd Fossum, Henry Mark and Rus- 
sell Twiggs. Prices: $5-$25. (To Jan. 14.) 


Tibor de Nagy: Drawings and oils—some 
small, some large, all reasonably priced 
—by nine avant garde painters, make a 
real bargain show for the fancier. Es-. 
pecially notable oils: Lanita Manry’s 
lyrical, rhythmic, subtly colored notes 
on landscape; Friedebald Dzubas’ stormy 
abstraction, reminiscent of a Turner sea- 
scape; Clement Greenberg’s glowing 
Bonnardesque impression of Vermont. 
Note, too, Jane Freilicher’s impressive 
debut with sweepingly brushed figures; 
and Ilse Getz’s airy, feathery trapeze 
and easel shapes. Others well repre- 
sented: Nell Blaine, John Grillo, Lea- 
trice Rose and Dorothy Grunig. Prices: 
$50-$400. (To Dec. 29.) 


Van Loen: A variety of ceramics, water- 
colors and sculptures by contemporary 
Americans make up this group show. 
Outstanding items include a ceramic cat, 
sinuous and imaginative, by Jerry Cohen; 
Joseph Henelt’s stone version of a chick- 
en; several ceramic pieces by Frederick 
Karl and Wille; and watercolor studies 
in full color by Van Loen. An unusual 
feature is a group of contemporary 
Javanese batiks, combining ancient tech- 
nique with modern design. Prices: $1- 
$500. (To Dec. 31.) 


Viviano: Characteristic drawings and 
gouaches by seven contemporary artists 
make up a diversified show of generally 
high quality. 

Afro’s gouache suggests a post-cubist, 
machine age totem. Mirko uses mono- 
types to depict a whirling dadaist con- 
traption, possibly a self-propelling um- 
brella frame. Carlyle Brown, Joseph 
Glasco, Felix Ruvolo, and Kay Sage 
also add to the group. But among all 
these examples of rather arcane sensi- 
bilities at work, Renato Guttuso’s cubist 
study of a sailor—harsh and powerful 
like a Rouault or Léger—injects a note 
of unblinking realism. Prices: $65-$350. 
(To Dec. 31.) 


Bon Appetite 


An exhibition bearing the imposing 
title “Gastronomy in Fine Arts” re- 
veals sustained interest in matters of 
cuisine on the part of France’s artists. 
On view at New York’s French Em- 
bassy Cultural Division, 934 Fifth 
Avenue, through January 30, the ex- 
hibition comprises paintings of fruits, 
vegetables, meats and kitchens; engrav- 
ings; rare books on the subject of food 
appreciation, and a selection of faience, 
porcelain and contemporary ceramics. 

Paintings include Manet’s Le Melon, 
Lancret’s Le Déjeuner Au Jambon, 
Cézanne’s Pot et Fruits and Chardin’s 
Nature Morte. Among engravings are 
works by Abraham Bosse, Watteau, 
Pater and in addition, 10 lithographs 
by Daumier. 
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Detroit Sees Ritual Art 
[Continued from page 12] 


early date. Yet it is a startling truth 
that scarcely more than 10 Jewish cere- 
monial objects antedating the year 1500 
are known... .” 

Dr. Kayser further points out that 
the Bible, particularly the Five Books 
of Moses, or Torah, is not the only con- 
stituent of Judaism. “To this written 
tradition,” he notes, “was added the 
oral tradition, as the Talmud. Torah 
and Talmud together form the Jewish 
faith, which developed an array of sym- 
bolic expressions, referring mainly to 
the sanctuary in Biblical times, the 
Temple in Jerusalem, and the Mes- 
sianic hope.” 

The specific significance of each ob- 
ject of Jewish ritual is explained in 
the catalogue. For example, in a pair 
of French 19th-century Torah head- 
pieces which decorate the two rollers 
of the Torah scroll, the Rimonim, or 
pomegranates, and the bells, refer to 
the garment of the Biblical high priest 
as it is described in Exodus: “A golden 
bell and a pomegranate, upon the skirts 
of the robe round about.” The above 
symbolism also applies to the Torah 
crown, illustrated here by a magnificent 
silver repoussé Russian version of the 
19th century. 

A number of items in the exhibition, 
although not ancient in origin, retain 
ancient traditions in their shape. Dr. 
Kayser points out that in many in- 
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stances the objects were shaped by 
Gentile masters because Jews were 
barred from metal workers’ guilds. 

Among unusual pieces in the Detroit 
show is a Hebrew Bible manuscript 
written on vellum with the original 
binding of the year 1325. Also, a parch- 
ment Scroll of Esther, or Megillah, 
written and illustrated in 17th-century 
Holland. Typical ceremonial objects in- 
clude a brass synagogue Menorah, the 
eight-branched candelabra used at Han- 
ukah ceremonies, deriving from 17th- 
century Poland; an elaborate wedding 
ring (1690) in the shape of the Syna- 
gogue at Eisenstadt; a German 18th- 
century spice box on which the Garden 
of Eden is represented; and several 
elaborately worked metal Torah point- 
ers, used to follow the holy text while 
not touching the constantly read pages 
with the bare hand. 


‘American Sculpture, 1951’ 
[Continued from page 9] 


All things considered, the show has 
its moments of respite from mediocrity. 
In metal, there is Theodore Roszak’s 
fantastic Recollection of the Southwest, 
its grasping forms urgently clawing 
at space; there is David Smith’s Flight, 
an interweaving complex of flat and 
rounded shapes in painted steel and 
bronze, poised ambivalently between 
capture and release; and there is a 
playful red and gold Calder mobile 
which floats overhead with the delicious 


grace of a trapeze artist. Metal is also 
used effectively by De Rivera who 
makes a sworl out of a flat sheet; by 
Alexander Meller, Californian whose 
steel Tango balances a sweeping linear 
rhythm with patches of now solid, now 
corrugated metal; and by Michael 
Hnatt, Indiana sculptor whose Happy 
Rooster is sprightly in design, if slip- 
shod in execution. 

Bernard Rosenthal’s glistening stick- 
figures— Three Musicians in fretted 
bronze—are remotely related to Gia- 
commetti’s, but in preoccupation as well 
as in execution they are more light- 
hearted. Peter Grippe’s bronze Figure, 
its tentacles weaving in space and ap- 
pliqued with molded daubs of metal, 
has a decided identity. Simple in con- 
cept as well as in appearance, Sidney 
Gordin’s steel Promenade, a red and 
black geometric construction, is an at- 
tractive play-toy. 

Stemming logically from the Pacific 
Northwest, one of the most personal, 
mystic, strange and captivating pieces 
in the show is Douglas Bennett’s ma- 
hogany Mystical Body, self-contained, 
almond-shaped, hugging secrets to it- 
self, attached to earth only by virtue 
of supernumary spoke-legs. Another 
surprise comes from Henry Varnum 
Poor, better known today as a painter. 
His entry is a mask of Mitchell Siporin, 
realistic, yet simplified to the point 
where its formal design neatly wins out 
over specific reference. 
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